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Ghe Sore Wear's Blliooion. 


We look through the pitiless, blinding storm 
For the vanquished, dear Old Year, 
And we clasp our hands in a helpless way 


Nor strive with the falling tear. 


Oh! the Old Year counted each throb of the heart, 
Each human pleasure and pain, 
And the Old Year was tender and true to us 


In the days we will never regain. 


So we strain our eyes in the darkened night 
For one glimpse of his mantle of snow, 
And we listen vainly each break in the sterm 


For the sound of his footfall low. ~ 


Then the glad New Year with a drooping head 
Breathes soft in our wondering ears: 
“Oh the Old Year entrusted his darlings to me 
With their longings, their hopes and fears.” 
—L. R. BAKER. 
35 
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han Saath: (Cir hom( 


‘¢Come, old fellow, you need a shaking 
up: lets go and hear Arbuckle to-night !”’ 

‘*Who’s he?”’ 

(Now Tom knew who Arbuckle was. ) 

‘¢ Why, the most wonderful cornetist you 
ever heard of. I’m so glad he’s new to 


you. You will be surprised. We'll go 
and hear him.”’ 
‘«Count me out, Doc! I can’t go. 


? 


Don’t want to—it’s too much trouble. 
‘¢ As your physician I prescribe it. See 
that your gloves are buttoned at eight!”’ 
and | left him with no time fof reply. 
Tom’s case had puzzled me. I had 
studied very hard on it and made up my 
mind to a few leading points. One was, 
that he was as sound, in body, as a wood- 
chopper. That the difficulty lay beyond 
the domain of the body and was centred 
in the mind. This was the secret of his 
prostration, but a secret so subtle that, so 
far, I had been unable to find its clew. 
Concealment on the part of the patient is 
at once the most dangerous and most in- 
accessible symptom-of these trying cases. 
Its approach cannot be forced and yet 
until it be reached there is every danger 
that the patient may get into a condition 
from which there can be no rescue. For 
a man may carry heavy burdens and yet 
stagger on beneath them toa resting-place: 
but if, in addition to the load on his back, 
he must make believe that the all but 
crushing burden is a jaunty ornament, 
and pass off the stagger for a dance, his 
resting-place is likely to be his grave. 
Tom’s reticence, however, was impene- 
trable and I could only speculate on the 
nature of his burden. Meanwhile to 
occupy him and divert his attention to 
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new channels was my constant aim. Bie 
this was a difficult thing to do. Unfor ity 
tunately, he had seen pretty much all the ¥ 
lions and they had all became tame tp e 
him. Music was my most effective lever, , 
and with that I occasionally pried him exh 
up to attending an opera or concert wilh - 
me. But it was hard work and I hal pe 
fairly to bully him into coming with me 38 
that evening to hear Arbuckle. “4 
He didn’t seem much entertained thi 7" 
he made a polite effort to appear to bk 
When Arbuckle came out in a solo lt “a 
raised an eyebrow a trifle in acknowledge aii 
ment of his surprisingness, but he wa robi 
after. all, more bored than anything et ak 
and paid most of his attention to the at iene: 
dience, which he seemed to search through. s if 
I had observed a habit of his in this mit spun 
ter and made mental memoranda concef i ca 
ing it. He would level his glass at ead - 
box, in turn, watching entrances will the 0 
more than the regulation stare; in fat Al 
with absolute earnestness, as if seeking @ then 
find a particular face. No one of thet after 
small signs escaped me. Physicians; ina 
all men, know that ‘‘straws show whl louder 
way the wind blows.”’ best, ai 
The programme was pretty well MMM ing... 
through and Tom, having exhausted i bushec 
capacities of the house for explorati J turn 
looked the picture of well-bred fatigit lazily 
A picture, by the way, to catch the indulg 
A blonde face, stiffened into pluck #% hopele 
manliness by a square chin, and his apa 
mouth ; yellow hair flying lustrously#0"% much 
a wide, level brow; a nose, too TQM comme 
perhaps, for masculinity; a large asl ceived 
some mouth swept over by a sttaW35l old bal) 





ored moustache, and a frame that my 
26 rs 
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have served a Hercules. But on every 
feature of his face was that most an- 
noying of all expressions to a coquette 
and a doctor, of perfect indifference to 
all things; a lack of interest too pal- 
pable even in his best efforts to con- 
ceal it, to admit a doubt as to its real- 
ity; and his splendid figure in all its 
attitudes and movements told the same 










provoking story. 
As I said, the programme was nearly 
exhausted and I had still to see the first 






spark of genuine interest in the fellow’s 





face. 
been concluded in which the great cornet- 
ist had made his instrument trill and 
quaver and pipe like a forest full of 
spring-birds; and now the finale had come 
with one grand swell and shout, as of a 
thousand bull-finches in chorus; a gurgle 
and a gush, like the exultant pzean of a 
tobin-lover; a trill, blithe and fresh, like 


A wonderful performance had just 

































































g cle a sky-lark’s mounting up; fainter, as if 
“a soaring into rarer atmospheres; waning, 
ough as if borne beyond the sight ; finer, finer, 
mH spun to just a golden thread of sound, as 
nce if carried to the stars ; and then—a trem- 
t cach ble, one knew not if the heart shook, or 
wil the air, and—silence! 

. eA hush on the awed listeners first, and 
- then the pent thunder burst forth, peal 





after peal, from the enraptured audience, 
ina mad storm, growing louder and 
louder until the musician came back at 
last, and good-naturedly lifted hisglittering 
instrument to his mouth. Then the crowd 
hushed up and waited. Before a note fell, 
Iturned to look at Tom. His lips had a 
lazily tolerant set and he looked simply 
indulgent and stupid. I turned away, 
hopeless of any power to arouse him from 
hisapathy and felt too ill-natured to notice 
much the encore which Arbuckle had just 
commenced. Presently, however, I per- 
ttived with astonishment that that fine 
old ballad «Robin Adair’’ was being sung 



























































by a piece of brass! Its pathos fairly 
pierced my ears and my heart: how 
womanishly the words seemed to trickle 
from the blazon wonder! How piteous! 
«*What, when the ball was o’er 
What made my heart so sore?’’! 
How heart-breaking 
«But now thou’rt far from me, 
Robin Adair! 
But now I never see, 
Robin Adair!” 
and how loyal and how passionate. 
«“ Yet him I loved so well 
Still in my heart does dwell, 
Oh, I can ne’er forget 


ee 


Robin Adair! 


The last strains were trembling through 
the charmed air, when I again turned to 
Tom. Never, if I live a thousand years, 
shall I forget that man’s face. I have 
seen faces full of pain changed to faces 
full of joy. I have seen life chase death 
from human countenances; but a more 
marvelous change, I never beheld in any 
face. And it was only the lower half of 
Tom’s face which I saw. For his instinct 
of concealment had caused him to cover 
his eyes, in an apparent easy support of 
his head by his hand. (Let no one argue 
to me the superiority of the eyes over the 
mouth in the matter of expression of feel- 
ing.) ‘Tom’s mouth was an open book to 
me, and I found in its reading the clew I 
had long lacked. Upon it there beamed 
such a smile as adorns a man’s face not 
often in a life-time. The hard rigidity 
of pain, the dull set of weariness had 
vanished, and in its place was seen a 
measureless content; an expression such 
as satisfied love alone has power to stamp 
upon a human countenance. 

The music was no longer anything to 
me, but I blessed it in my heart, for it 
had blown me the one needful straw at 
last. I felt tolerably sure now that what 


had been hitherto conjecture, was con- 
firmed fact, and that my speculation on 
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Tom’s case had been set, by a Scotch 
ballad into that tide which leads on to for- 
tune. Drawing back a little so that he 
could not be conscious of my scrutiny, I 
watched his face under the lingering spell 
which was upon it, with the same intensity 
with which one watches the progress of 
the probing instrument which searches for 
the localization of the festering bullet. 
I saw that he was in a trance of happiness 
and wholly oblivious, for the moment, to 
time or place. The man was clearly in 
some supreme experience of the past. 

How I blessed that glorious Arbuckle! 
how I loved that passionate brass singer! 
how I gloated over Tom’s face and wished 
the song might be re-sung! For 4fe was 
at work, at last, with my patient. His 
blood was started again, and now, I had 
a living man to cure, not a dead one to 
resurrect. 

The song ceased. The last tender, 
passionate, wailing notes that spcke of 
pity which forgave, of love which endured, 
of loyality which wavered not, sobbed out 
through the air and again there was silence. 

As the silence fell, Tom shivered, as if 
a blow had been dealt him. A sharp pain 
drew up his mouth, heart-saddening to 
behold. But me it did not sadden. I 
looked for it. It was 4fe, and vastly more 
pleasant for a physician’s eyes than the 
painlessness of apathy. 

But, unfortunately for me, his wits came 
back with the silence, and again, the only 
object of his existence became conceal- 
ment. An instant only was his hand 
pressed on his brow and over his eyes; 
then, he yawned laboriously, and turned 
on me with: 

‘Well, is the thing over? I believe I’ve 
been dreaming, I am actually sleepy !”’ 

The clever dog! I could have hugged 
him then and there for that lie. It 
opened up my opportunities to me. 
But I restrained a chuckle and said crossly : 
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‘You great blockhead ! You shall come 
out every evening after this until you cap 
learn to keep awake until a decent bed 
time.”” Then as there was yet one pieg 
on the programme, I affected rapt atten- 
tion. I wanted a little time to mature my 
plan. 

I made up my mind that a ball had been # . 
fired into Tom’s heart, that it had gone 
very deep, and festered very sore, and was 
becoming fatally imbedded. ‘There was 
no time to lose, and I determined to put 
in the probe to-night. 

I blustered a good deal on the way 
home, but got little response, and that 
little in a tone to thaw a man’s heart. 
When we reached Tom’s place I went in 
uninvited, and sat down. Tom looked 
distressed, and I knew he longed to ke 
alone, but I meant to stay. 

Then I began in earnest, about this 
Arbuckle. I said I never heard the like 

Tom replied, ‘‘1 suppose you never 
have!” any lor 

At that I bristled and asked him if it 
had ? 

- He replied that he had ‘‘ over and over 
again.”’ 

Then I told him he lied, for there never 
was such music to be heard before; that 
the thing which never had been matched, 
and never could be surpassed,: was tt 
very thing he did not hear, for he slept 
right through it; I saw him. I told him 
it beat everything I ever heard, andl 
should have made a fool of myself undé 
it, if I had ever had any heart troubles 
Then I said that Robin Adair was it 
most pitiful thing, any way, that ever ™® 
sung: and that it never was sung 4 that 
cornet had sung it: that every shading 
sentiment, as plain as words could har 
made them in the humari lips. Them® 
asked Tom if he had ever heard the 90% 
sung anyway, and before he could ans af, 
sat down at his piano and began to sing } 
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(I have a tenor voice, rather light, but 


CH not very badly cracked yet, and, well, my 
MH wife says, I sang her in love with me: 
- nothing else about me would ever have 
© done it she says). 
yh | sung with my heart in my throat for 
Y Tom was very dear to me, and there was 
all a friend’s sympathy as well as a physi- 
OF cian’s curiosity, in the experiment I was 
ve making. I did not perform this vivesec- 
® © tion with only the scientific motive. 
" I finished the song, and as soon as it 
put Ft yasdone, without amoment’s delay turned 
quickly on ‘Tom. The poor old chap was 
YF sobbing like a girl! 
P I pinched my legs very long and hard. 
é Bravo! I could have bottled up every tear 


ed that came oozing through those shapely 
. fingers ; but I kept still, until I saw that 
he was coming to himself again, and get- 
this ting ready to bluff me off; then I said, 
ike standing before him all the while: 

“Tom, it isno use trying to fool me 
ay longer. I’m your doctor, Tom, your 
father, mother, and your best friend. I 
want you to tell me all about her, Tom, 
ad everything, for I’ve made up my 
mind to help you doth. J know some- 
thing, Tom; but I won’t tell you until 
you tell me all there is to tell. It’s sheer 
tonsense to give up the chase—you’re los- 
iigtime. But no matter; I shall not say 
m€ word until I have your story. So, 
trace up, now, and tell!”’ 

And I shook him roughly by the shoul- 
ders, and then sat down behind him and 
Kept still. We doctors get to know the 
Utions of nervous people, and know how 
Wtreat them. Tom never made a show 
resistance, but, with the simplicity of 
tchild began to talk. I think he was 
hitly bewildered into it, and at times for- 
ftmy presence. . This is what he said: 
“It was last July. I had been sporting 
*und with Rollins, mostly in the woods, 
hinting and fishing. About the fourth 
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we brought up at Trenton Falls, with no 
more definite idea of what next than sup- 
per, lodging and breakfast indicated. 
Neither of us were in trim for fashionable 
hotel life. It suited me to rough it, and 
I carried my wardrobe in my valise. A 
lot of fellows had put it into Rollins’ 
head that there was extraordinary fishing 
in the vicinity; so, the morning after our 
arrival, nothing we’d do but he must take 
a long and troublesome tramp by way of 
settling his mind on the subject. Of 
course we found streams innocent of trout 
and groves guiltless of game, and returned 
empty handed. 

‘¢ We approached our hotel from a direc- 
tion which led into the pleasure grounds 
of the place, and encountered several 
parties. Rollins did not fail to stare im- 
pertinently at each, remarking every time 
that a person must live up to his privil- 
eges, and a body never knew what might 
happen under such circumstances as we 
were, Providentially, placed in. 

‘‘It seemed so. As we neared the hotel 
we perceived, from the comparative seclu- 
sion of our side path, upon the broad 
promenade adjacent, what appeared to be 
a family party. <A quiet, clerical-looking 
gentleman strolled by the side of a stout 
handsome lady, a buxom nurse and sev- 
eral lively children followed in the rear, 
and making many detours to right and 
left for mosses, ferns and snail shells. Mov- 
ing with slow, indolent ease behind all 
was a young lady, whose whole aspect car- 
ried with its luxurious grace the certainty 
of—incedo regina. A figure that discour- 
ages description. 

‘<But nothing discouraged Rollins. A 
glance alone sufficed for this party’s inven- 
tory, and produced upon him a most re- 
markable effect, that of silence from sheer 
surprise. But only for an instant. He 


emitted presently a low whistle, then the 
exclamation: 
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‘« By Jove! 
‘The next thing I realized was that 

‘Rollins had emerged from our little jun- 

gle, and, appearing upon the promenade, 

put himself in the way of the advancing 
party; was shaking hands all around, 
smiles at the children, and, falling behind, 


joins the young lady, laughing and talking | 


with great apparent ease and familiarity. 
I remember, now, how instant and invol- 
untary was my feeling of resentment at 
seeing him there. Such a gypsy of a fel- 
low as he looked! so easy and agile, and 
far handsomer in his hunter’s costume 
than in a dress suit. He was apparently 
absorbed in the situation; but magnani- 
mous enough to beckon, with his hand 
behind him, to me to come on. 

‘* At least so I chose to interpret the ges- 
ture, for some sudden and irresistible force 
drew me to his side. It seemed strange 
then, but now I know all about it. I 
emerged upon the broad: path and Rollins 
graciously acknowledged my acquaintance 
and, begging permission to present me, 
commenced a verbose introduction. 

‘*The young lady looked up, and our 
eyes met. ‘The glance deepened into a 
gaze beyond the fashionable young wom- 
an’s regulation recognition of a presenta- 
tion; the gaze became a scrutiny, as Rol- 
lins rambled on in an elaborate ridiculous 
introduction. At first glad amazement, 
then bewilderment, then vexation; and 
then, as her eyes left my face and took in 
my whole make up, an expression of will- 
ful disappointment séttled upon her coun- 
tenance. She bowed as Rollins at length 
came to a stop, with no attempt at hiding 
her complicated impressions and said, with 
some mischievous petulance: 

‘‘Are you sure of the name, Mr. Rol- 
lins? Iwas so sure he was—somebody 
else ’’ hesitating prettily on the last two 
words. 

I felt very angry and then very foolish 
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and then very warm. Rollins gave meg 
dreadful leer but, for a wonder, said noth: 


ing. ‘The little lady added in the sweetest: 


way. 

‘Mr. Graham, you resemble one of my 
dearest friends so strikingly that I verily 
thought you were—the same—for a moe 
ment. It is hard indeed, to believe you 
are not as I look at your face.” And she 
lifted her fathomless gray eyes to miné 
with such an honestly perplexed look, that 
I was appeased immediately, and, feeling 
conscious of an unwarrantable earnestness 
in my voice, replied 

‘Do not try. You cannot succeed.” 

I looked steadfastly into her face asl 
spoke. Thatface! At last I had seen it, 
and knew it. Eyes at a glance of lume 
nous gray, but revealing, to a gaze, depths 
such as the innermost hush of a violets 
heart, dew-moistened, leaf-hidden, @ 
shrines. A scarlet mouth, sensitive, tem 
der! A wide, low brow foaming over 
with a drift of amber hair, like the tintof 
those Trenton Falls in sight of which we 
stood. On her cheeks a glow, spiritual 
like a sunset tint, and flitting like the 
same! For the rest, a mass of light 
drapery, a gauzy something floating, like 
a summer cloud, from one shoulder, a das 
of blue in hat, and the soft imperial me 
tion floated the image on! 

As I made this first remark to her ati 
met her eyes, there flashed between us that 
divine, subtle thing—vrecognition. I did 
not understand it fully then. I dom 
think she did, tho’ I am not sure of ‘hal 
But now, I know, we both do! 

And so my star arose! Oh, tendet, 
tremulous light! Oh, little, glowinger@ 
turewhite, shining one! Never 10% 
never found,—never, never found!” 

(Here Tom became so incoherent thi 
I could not understand what he said, aid 
I knew I was forgotten. But I knew® 
would never do to leave him in thismo 
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so I coughed and pushed around, and, all 
at once, he started up again and went on.) 

«We were soon at the hotel and there 
were no more words between us two on 
the way. Rollins acted unusually large 
and carried things with a high hand, suc- 
ceeding to all appearance in his obvious 
purpose of annihilating me, for I made no 
remark and soon dropped away from the 
party. 

I remember how deliberately I made 
my plan and how settled was my assurance 
that she understood and would do her 
part. A single glance between us, as I, 
with an assumption of being snubbed left 
Rollins to monopolize her, meant all that 
and more, to me. I went directly tomy 
room, got myself up as well as I could, 
and waited ; as I heard Rollins enter his 
toom, adjoining mine, I escaped quietly 
and, by another path, made my way back 
to the spot where I had left them. 

The party was broken up. The lady 
and gentleman had disappeared, the chil- 
dren were playing under the trees near the 
verandah; their nurse sitting near. The 
young lady was not to be seen. 

Iwalked the rounds of the piazzas, I 
looked into the flower-garden, I penetrated 
the shrubberies, but found no trace of her. 
Ithen turned, sure of finding her, and 
titered the hotel; and, attracted by 
a favorite from the Without 
Words,’ turned into the long parlors, 
{pty as yet, for it was the hour 
f out-door, rather than in-door, idle- 
Ms. Lured by the music, which only 
emed to whisper, I strolled the length of 
this room, and entered the next, seeing 
towfrom whence it came. 


‘Songs 


In a small, 
dimly lighted recess stood a piano, and, 
Mthe stool before it, she was sitting ! 
and gloves were thrown aside; one 
» Narrow glove had fallen on the floor. 
§auzy scarf still floated from her 
thoulders and lay trailing on the carpet ; 
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her hair, with the tint and disorder 
of that exquisite Fall, fell wealthily from 
her now uncovered head, and was caught 
loosely in a knot behind. Her slender 
fingers wandered over the keys with the 
same careless consciousness of power to 
evoke their whole soul of harmony at 
will, as she must have felt if they had 
been a man’s heart-strings instead. Her 
face turned away, her eyes fixed upon a 
picture, hanging at her left. 

I drew on toward her. She turned 
presently, still moving her hand over the 
keys, the music coming all the same. No 
surprise, but the same bewilderment, rested, 
for an instant on her face. ‘Then the look 
again—it flew like a bird to her nest of a 
heart, right into her eyes—of recognition! 
But, in an instant her perfect savoir faire 
veneered her whole face and manner, and 
she said, with a frank laugh: 

‘‘ Well, now, 

And then, 
stood silent, 


7? 


this is too ridiculous! 
as I halted at her side, and 
with folded arms under her 
scrutiny, she rubbed her forehead and 
pinched her cheek, with the prettiest air 


of abstraction and bewilderment, and 
added— 
‘*Yes, I feel it! 7 am awake! Now, 


will you please tell me—are you or are you 
not ’’——_? 

‘¢ What you both hope and fear?” I in- 
terrupted. <‘‘Yes, I am he,”’ I added, 
‘¢for I certainly am not somebody else!” 

She laughed lightly’ as I mimicked her 
words and manner, at my introduction to 
her an hour before. Then she knitted her 
brows, and leaned her head on her hand 
away from me for amoment, as if in deep 
speculation. Then, turning on me again, 
she asked peremptorily : 

‘«Let me see. 
name was ?”’ 

I repeated my full baptismal name, and 
then added : 

‘¢ But what does it signify? 


What did he say your 


You do 
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not know me by that name.’”’ Then I 
said slowly, ‘‘ You will christen me anew, 
and your name for me will mean some- 
thing !”’ 

She said simply, ‘‘ Will it?’’ And when 
I replied, ‘I know it will,’’ she seemed 
satisfied on that head. 

Presently she asked—for I, somehow, 
had not got started fairly in my researches, 
as planned, yet— 

‘If I ask youa question will you tell 
me the truth and not be absurd ?”’ 

I promised to tell the whole truth so far 
as | knew it and not to be at all absurd. 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ said she, ‘‘ have we ever 
met before?’’ 

‘¢T am almost certain that we have.”’ 

‘‘Not quite?” 

‘No; not until you make me so by 
giving in your part of the evidence.” 

‘* What is that ?’’ (imperatively. ) 

‘¢ Will you listen to me attentively while 
I tell you a story ?”’ 

She promised. 

‘¢ Will you, in answer to any question, 
tell me the truth and not be absurd ?”’ 

She promised. 

‘Well, then, you shall have my history. 
I ama Pythagorean. Do you know what 
that means ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes."” 

‘* Well, I have already been transmi- 
grated through several stages of existence, 
and, unlike most of those having a simi- 
lar experience, I have been conscious of 
myself in each stage, and in a succeeding 
one retained the former in my memory. 
Before I became the man you confront I 
was a Bird of Prey. Ona memorable oc- 
casion, while in the winged existence, I 
fell upon a Bird of Paradise, and being at 
that juncture ravenously hungry and 
wholly unscrupulous, I devoured her then 
and there. For this act 1 can not justly 
be held morally responsible, and if I could, 
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I fear 1 should go unshriven if my change 
lay in trying what repentance could do, 
for I certainly can not repent. Still it 
bore consequences, as everything dos 
which is the worst feature in my view, of me- 
tempsychosis. ‘The Transmigration Com- 
pany added an extra step to my staircase, 
on account of my wanton act, and pushed 
me into the ranks of the human Aine ill 
lachrymae! Are you listening ?”’ 

‘6 YVes.”’ F 

‘‘With the spirit and the understand. 
ing?” 

Yes.” 

‘*This, then, was my punishment: but, 
joined to it was a task, which if performed 
should free me from further entail of 
my action. My human existence was to 
be a ceaseless search for that bird of pare 
dise whose untimely end, as such, I had 
caused. In my transition to the sphere of 
man, she, too, had escaped and becomea 
woman. It was made my doom to feel the 
need of her, to crave and hunger afd 
search for her everywhere and at all times. 
I was never to become hopeless of finding 
her, never to relax my diligence. Bub, 
when found, I had a sure test of her idem 
tity, which, however, it lay with her@ 
produce or to withhold. If she wert 


merciful and granted me that one proof of 


my previous possession and assimilation df 
herself, I was, by her act to receive mj 
freedom, and be released from my pursuit 
in peace.’ 

During this harangue the gray 
never ceased their earnest inspection of my 
countenance. If I had had a thought i 
fit for their reading I should have flinched 
before her gaze. The dash of red calit 
and went in her cheek, a little smile played 
hide and seek around the corners of het 
scarlet mouth: but her eyes never c 
their expression. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ]’ 
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0 God I’d shot a little truer! 


WHY DID HE DO IT? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘WEDDED TO MISERY.”’ 


VII. 

It was in the latter part of March, that 
Aleck Sharon, pale and wan, sat brooding 
over the library fire at Hazlehurst. 

«Why do I not get well and strong 

in?’ he cried bitterly. ‘‘ God only 
knows how I long to leave this house! If 
it were not for Gladys—oh, my sweet lit- 
tle Gladys! ”’ 

Half unconsciously he breathed the 
name aloud, and, unknown to him, she 
had entered the room softly—was standing 
back of his chair !”’ 

‘What is it, dear ?”’ she whispered ten- 
derly, pressing close to his side, and tak- 
ing his thin white hand in hers. ‘‘ Did 
you want any thing ?”’ 

‘: Darling !’’ he answered. ‘‘ You are 
alwaysready. No, Gladys, I want nothing, 
except what I can not have.”’ 

She dropped down on the low ottoman 
athis side, and leaned her curly head 
against the arm of his chair, while with 
her own dimpled fingers, she pressed his 
hand to her lips. 

Itchanced just then that Mahlon Marks 
was passing through the hall. The heavy 
porticre was pushed aside, and he had a 
view of the whole tableau, bathed in the 
muddy firelight. 

“Curse him!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I would 

Gladys 
must be mad. But I will win her yet, if 
Idie for it! No word of mine shall ever 
reveal the truth. The game works ad- 
mirably. No one dreams that it was I who 
stole that draft, and got Dilks to use it!”’ 

The dark figure passed on, and Gladys 
was alone with her lover. 

“Aleck,’’ she said seftly, kissing the 
land which he meekly strove to draw 
away, ‘I have been waiting till I thought 
jou were strong enough, before I spoke to 
you of something that has been on my 
mind ever since the night you—you were 
burt.” 

He started. 

“What is it, Gladys?’ he asked 
quickly, 

“Aleck,’’ she said, speaking hastily, 

with deep earnestness, ‘‘ I do not want 
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you to answer me, if you do not feel like 
it, but I can not help wondering, dear, 
why you took your life in your own hands 
—why you attempted to commit suieide!”’ 

‘Suicide !’’ he echoed in obvious be- 
wilderment. ‘‘Suicide? Is that what 
you say? Well, perhaps that is best.” 

He sank back into the chair half mood- 
ily, his head drooped upon his breast, and 
he said no more. 

‘You know, Aleck,’’ Gladys went on 
tremulously, ‘‘that such a deed only 
seemed to confirm the false impression 
people had. People said—”’ 

He raised his hand with a feeble gesture 
of appeal. 

‘¢ Spare me, Gladys !”’ 

‘¢ Aleck, I would die to spare you this 
suffering !’’ she cried with assob. ‘‘Some 
awful mystery surrounds your conduct. 
Why will you not speak, and deny these 
awful accusations? You can deny them 
I know, Aleck.- I would stake my life on 
your innocence, and, when you were de- 
lirious, you—”’ 

‘t What did I say?”’ he cried sharply. 
‘‘Did I betray any thing? Speak!” 

‘<Your own words betray you now, 
Aleck!’’ You are innocent! I could 
not understand you, only that you had 
done it for the sake of some one else. You 
talked of money and of Jeannette. You 
said ‘he’ had bribed you, but you did 
not mention any names.”’ 

‘¢ Thank God for that!’’ he muttered 
under his breath, and leaning one arm 
upon the chair, he shaded his face with 
his hand. 

‘¢ Think no more of that, Gladys,’’ he 
said at length in a calmer tone. ‘‘ What 
you heard must have been the outbursts 
of a feverish fancy. The facts are un- 
changed. Nothing can alter them now, 
and, Gladys, if you love me, do not speak 
of this again.”’ 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

‘¢How can I bear it?’’ she sobbed. 
“‘T would not mind for myself, but you, 
Aleck, whom I have loved and honored, as 
I have loved and honored no other man— 
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oh, the injustice of it will kill me! 
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She bowed her head upon the arm of 
the chair and wept bitterly. 

Tears came to Aleck’s own eyes, as he 
threaded his fingers through her soft, 
glossy curls. 

** Poor little girl,’’ he murmured fondly. 

A step behind them made both start 
half nervously, but it was only Jeannette 
who came forward groping her way with 
her hands. 

‘* Are you here Aleck ?’’ she asked, as 
she approached his chair. 

He saw in a moment that something un- 
usual had occurred. She held an open 
letter in her hand—a letter stamped with 
a coat of arms in black and gold. 

‘*What is it Jeannette?’’ he asked 
gently, taking her hand and drawing her 
to a seat. 

Gladys rose up hastily and dried her 
eyes. 

‘* You know how glad I was to meet 
Count Leopold, Aleck,’’ Jeannette said 
eagerly, ‘‘ because he told me that he 
had known papa and mamma. _ He has 
been very kind to me, but this—this is 
more than kindness !”’ 

As she spoke, she thrust the open letter 
into Aleck’s hands. 

‘Dear Fraulein Jeannette,’’ it read; 
‘*Ever since I met you I have felt for 
you an extreme fondness, which must be 
pardoned in one of my age. I once 
had a daughter of my own. She would 
have been just about your age, if she had 
lived. “But that is not to the point! I 
am a lonely man, Jeannette. Will you 
undertake to cheer me a little? Will you 
let me call you daughter, and take you 
back with me to Germany? Your brother 
cannot go for some time yet, and, in the 
meanwhile, every monient lost tells against 
your chances of recovering your sight. 
If you will let me, I will take you back 
with me to Berlin? Dear Jeannette! 
grant me this favor. Let me call you 
daughter. I have no one to whom I can 
leave my title and estate. Pray accept 
both from one who loves you as a father. 

Leopold Goetz von Marshisky.’’ 

A sigh of infinite relief left Aleck’s 
lips as he read this letter. 

‘*Thank God!’’ he cried, fervently. 
‘¢ Jeannette, Heaven has befriended us at 
last !”’ 

66 Dear Jeannette, 


? 


” 


Gladys exclaimed 


passing her arm about the blind girl, «] 
am so glad ?”’ 

‘«But, Aleck,” she said tremulously, 
‘“how can I accept this! you know I will 
not leave you alone!’ 

Aleck took her hands in his and drew 
her toward him, pressing a kiss on her 
smooth white forehead. 

‘‘ Dear little sister,”’ he said brokenly, 
‘*T love you very much. It will be yv 
hard to part, but it will be for the best 
This has troubled me all along—that you 
should have to link your fresh young lifé 
with a— a— you know what I mean.” 

But, Aleck—”’ 

‘Nay, dear! believe me, you cannot 
please me better than by accepting unt 
servedly, the Count’s kind offer.” 

‘<I will do as you say, brother,” she 
answered tremulously, ‘‘ but I never want 
you to think that— that— ”’ 

‘¢] shall never think anything that is um 
worthy of your faithful generous heart 
Jeannette. Go, dear! answer at once 


Gladys, you w ill write the letter for her?” 
‘Hand in hand, the two girls left the 
Aleck summoned all his strength 


room. 
to rise and walk to the lounge. A wild 
conflict of emotion was going on back af 
that forced calm. 

‘* After all,’’ he cried bitterly, ‘it need 
not have been! Jeannette will be cared for, 
and I — what do I want-with the cursed 
gold now? Oh, how [ loathe it! 1 will 
not touch it! It is the price of honom 
And to think I need not have done iff 
Ah! I forget. For Rorie’s sake—for 
Rorie’s sake. Rorie’s happiness and hers 
are closely allied. After all, would I not} 
have done it for Rorie’s sake alone?” ~~ 

He had not walked before since the 
night he was carried into the house sense 
less and bleeding; but now he made 
way to the door just as Mabel was “7 
down stairs. 

‘¢Mr. Sharon,—Aleck!’’ she cried & 
alarm. ‘‘ Youought not to exert yoursé ; 
Go back! sit down! I want to speak @ 
you.’ : 
He dropped into his chair with a sense 
of exhaustion. Mabel came in, stepping: 
hurriedly with her crutches, and, clositi 
the door with a hasty movement, she ro 
ed the key. a 

As she came up alongside of him, pale 
and breathless, Aleck saw that something 
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had stirred her sensitive soul to its depths. 

«¢Mr. Sharon,’’ she faltered as she sank 
into a chair, ‘‘I—may I not call you 
‘Aleck’? I like you, and, from the bot- 
tom of my heart I esteem you as the most 
honorable man of my acquaintance.”’ 

Aleck started and a flush of pleasure 
overspread his face; at the same time tears 
rushed to his eyes, for he was deeply 
touched. 

«Miss Mabel,”’ he said softly, ‘* Ishould 
esteem it a favor if you called me by my 
first name. I—I thank you for your con- 
fidence and kindness. I do not know 
what I have done to deserve so much from 
you. I do not know how to express what 
I feel, but I shall never, ever forget how 
kindly you aided Gladys in nursing me.’’ 

Mabel made a quick gesture that im- 
posed silence. 

“Do not talk of your deserts, Aleck,” 
she said passionately. ‘‘I—I know all. 
I know how you have assumed the burden 
of guilt that belongs to—to another. I 
know who that other is. Do not think—”’ 

*«Good heavens!’’ he cried in alarm. 
“Can it be that in a fit of delirium I have 
etrayed myself. Miss Mabel, tell me 
What you mean?”’ 

“Do not be alarmed,”’ she said quickly. 
“Tam the only one who knows your se- 
cret, and it was not from you that I learned 
it.” 

A singular expression passed over her 
pale face, and she leaned forward as though 
she had to communicate something of 
vital import. 

**Look at me, Aleck!’’ shesaid in low, 
vibrating tones. ‘‘What would you say 
of my temperament?”’ 

“I would say: you were exceedingly 
hervous, apprehensive, and—exquisitively 
sensitive.’’ 

“Did it ever occur to you that I was a 
person who was endowed with clairvoyant 
powers ?’’ 

“If I had been a believer in such things 
_ it might have occurred to me. 

ot—___.’” 

“‘Believer!’’ Mabel echoed, with sup- 
pressed excitement, ‘‘ you must believe! I 
have been deprived of much that makes 
life sweet and pleasant, but the law of 
Compensation rules. I live in the future 
and in the unknown. I am a Clairvoyant 
—I see the invisible !”’ 


Pe Pe 


Aleck was silent. He saw that she was 
intensely excited. Her eyes glowed with 
a strange brightness and her muscles 
twitched nervously. 

‘*On the night that you were shot,” 
she said, hurriedly. 

Aleck started, for he knew that nearly 
every one else believed that he had at- 
tempted suicide. 

‘¢T was sitting in my room by the fire. 
It stormed, you remember. I was alone, 
sitting there, thinking of what had hap- 
pened to you that day, when all at once 
the fire seemed to die out, the walls of the 
room receded and the whole scene faded 
away. I was surrounded by perfect dark- 
ness and blankness, but before me, through 
a long vista of gloom, a new prospect rose 
up. There was light and color that slowly 
resolved itself into shape. Isaw the bank 
office as | had seen it only once before in 
my life. It was night, the gas was lighted 
and you were there. Then Rorie came. 
I saw it all. I heard your voices. I saw 


you at Rorie’s desk, with the draft in your 
hand; I saw Mr. Hazelhurst at your side, 
and then I saw him bargaining with you 


” 


for your honor. 

‘¢Good heavens!’’ Aleck cried, ‘‘ what 
are you saying?’’ 

‘*T saw it all!’’ she cried, hysterically. 
‘“‘I_ knew that Rorie—orte—and not 
you—was to blame, and not Rorie so 
much as one other. O, Aleck, God bless 
you for your goodness. If Rorie had been 
arraigned for forging these drafts it would 
have ruined him forever. He was going 
down hill; it would have crushed him 
hopelessly. But since your illness, he 
has turned over a new leaf; he has re- 
formed, and it is to you, Aleck, that he 
owes his reformation. If it had not been 
for you, he would have gone to the bad 
altogether.”’ 

A faint, tender smile was Aleck’s only 
reply. 

‘¢But that night,’’ Mabel went on, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘I1 thought I could not endure to 
see such a sacrifice. When the vision 
faded away and I comprehended it, I was 
almost crazy. I could not rest; I could not 
stay in the house. It was late, but 1 came 
down stairs the back way and went out.”’ 

“Mabel!” 

‘‘Yes. As I stepped out on the drive- 
way, I saw a man emerge from the house. 
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The light fell upon his face fora moment, 
and I knew him. He walked hurriedly 
across the lawn and disappeared among 
the evergreens. Then I saw you leap 
from the balcony under the library win- 
dow and hurry away. I watched you. 
You reached the drive gate, and then some 
one barred your passage, there were a few 
words, a pistol shot z 

‘What!’ he gasped, as with a low 
moan of anguish, she covered her face 
with her hands. | ‘* You saw———’”’ 

‘*T saw—I know that the man who 
tried to kill you was my brother Mahlon. 
QO, Aleck, I have no right to ask it, but— 
all the world thinks you attempted suicide. 
Do not betray him. He is base and 
wicked, but still he is my brother— 
my only brother—and I love him. If it 
would cost you anything, I would not ask, 
but, out of the nobleness of your nature, 
I know you will not betray him. Aleck, 
for my sake,—I beg, 1 implore you, to 
keep silent.” 

Slowly and with a supreme effort he 
rose. 

‘*It cannot make any difference to me,”’ 
he echoed bitterly. ‘‘I-have no character 
to lose. What matters it if the crime of 
suicide be added to the list of my wrong- 
doings? Nothing, nothing, nothing what- 
ever!’’ 

A deep, heart-breaking sob stemmed 
his rebellious passion. 

‘* Forgive me!’’ Mabel said, penitently. 
*‘] was wrong. Do as you will, Aleck. 
Let justice be enforced; I—I will try to 
bear it.’’ 

A low gasp, and the blood gushed to 
her lips, saturating her handkerchief which 
she pressed tightly to them. 

‘¢Good heavens?’’ Aleck cried in hor- 
ror. ‘*What can I do for you?”’ 

**Nothing, nothing; this often happens. 
I shall die in this way some day. ‘There, 
it is over.”’ 

His resentment was gone in a moment. 

‘* Dear Miss Mabel ?’’ he said tenderly, 
‘‘T would do anything to help you. You 
have enough to bear. Fear not! I will 
not betray your brother. The truth shall 
never be told.”’ 

A look of infinite relief lighted up her 
pale face. 

‘*God bless you?’’ she murmured bro- 
kenly. 


‘*But first,’’ Aleck added, ‘‘ you mug 
promise me that you will not breathe 
word of what you have learned in 
strange a manner. I have taken upon 
self the burden.of guilt. I forbid you tg 
tamper with it.” ‘ 

‘*I swear that I will not betray you,” 
she said brokenly, ‘‘since you wish it sq 
O, Aleck? I would to heaven the world 
were full of men like you.” 

‘‘One thing more,”’ he said abruptly, 
taking a package from his pocket. ‘< 
this, Miss Mabel. I never want to seeit 
again.”’ 

It was the package of bank notes Mr 
Hazelhurst had given him,—one hundred 
crisp thousand dollar bills. 

«But, Aleck !”’ shesaid,-‘‘ this money” 

‘*T hate it!’’ he answered passionately, 
‘¢T never should have touched it, if it had 
not been for Jeannette, and now she dog 
not need it. I would not take a dollarof 
it, if | was starving. Keep it—founda 
hospital—do with it as you please, Dit 
never, zever let me see it again?”’ 

Excitement had given him almost super 
human strength. He strode to the door, 
unlocked it and passed out. Mabel salt 
that in his face which forbade her to fok 
low him. 

Aleck had opened the door hastily; ht 
closed it again, for on the outside he e 
countered Mahlon Marks. 

‘*So,”’ he said with a contemptuds 
smile, ‘‘listening is another of your a& 
complishments?”’ 

A look of vindictive hate distortél 
Mahlon’s dark face. 

‘‘Take care!”’ he hissed. ‘‘ Don’t trea 
on me!”’ 

Aleck gave him a withering glance, ai 
turning on his heel, left the house. 
mattered not to him that this man washis 
deadly enemy. 

‘‘Murderer!’’ he muttered, ‘‘ you ca 
not take from me anything but my lifé 
and that is worthless.”’ 

Mahlon bounded after him raging will 
anger. i 
‘‘I can take from you what is dea 
than life?’”’ he said. ‘‘«And by heavensl 
will do it.”’ 

«¢What?”’ 

‘* Gladys. 


She shall be mine yet.” i 
Then Aleck lost control of himself # 


terly. 
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«‘Wretch!’’ he cried, ‘‘I would kill 
her, sooner than see her your wife. At- 
tempt that at your peril.” 

He could not trust himself longer. 
Without another word, he ran down the 
steps and hurried away. Weak though he 
was and wholly unprepared to fight his 
battles, he was leaving Hazelhurst to re- 
- turn no more for many a long weary day. 


Vill 


The day after Aleck’s abrupt departure 
from Hazelhurst, Gladys and Jeannette, 
each received a letter from him, brief and 
decisive, but full of tenderness and regret. 
He bade them a last good-by, and they 
heard no more of him till the sad news 
came that crushed all hope in their faith- 
ful hearts. 

It was in September that the American 
consul at Callao was notified of the death 
on shipboard of a young man by the name 
of Alexander Sharon. He died of yellow 
fever and was buried at sea. His papers 
and a few personal effects were sent to his 
sister. 

Jeannette spent the following winter 
abroad. It seemed to her now that she 
cared very little where she went. 

When spring came she returned home. 
Gladys was pining her life away, and it 
was finally arranged that Jeannette should 
come and stay with her a while. 

It was a wet, cheerless afternoon, when 
Count Leopold’s carriage drove out to 
Hazelhurst with Jeannette and the Ger- 
man maid she had brought home with 
her. 

Frau Wolfgang was a woman almost 
fifty years of age, ugly and phlegmatic, 
but still an efficient and devoted servant. 

** My dear,’’ said the Count, when he 
found whom Jeannette had chosen to serve 
her, ‘*couldn’t you have gotten one a wee 
bit younger ?”’ 

‘The young ones won’t go,’’ she said, 
with a smile. ‘* unless I take their sweet- 
hearts or husbands. Louisa has neither, 
and I assure you she is a very capable per- 
son, in spite of her age.”’ 

Certainly Louisa was devoted to her 
young mistress. Any one could have seen 
that. She did not love many people, but 
once her heart was interested, her de- 
votion was absolute. She lavished a thous- 
and little cares upon her mistress; but, 


on this day, Jeannette was too much pre- 
occupied to notice what Louisa was doing. 

Leaning back in the seat wrapped in 
her travelling cloak, Jeannette was think- 
ing of the trial before her. 

‘‘] wonder if I am doing right to come 
here,’’ she murmured to herself for the 
hundredth time. . ‘‘ Perhaps it would 
have been best to stay away; and yet— 
poor Gladys! I owe her this much at 
least.”’ 

Drawing aside the heavy crepe veil 
which she wore, she looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw a carriage approaching. 

‘‘Why!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ that looks 
like—no—yes, it ¢s Mr. Hazelhurst’s 
team. Can they have come to meet me?”’ 

In a few moments there was a cry of; 
‘“‘Hold up!’’ The driver shouted, 
‘‘Whoa!’’ The carriage door banged, 
and, before Jeannette knew it, Rorie Haz- 
elhurst had clambered out of the barouche. 

He looked exceedingly well; there was 
a healthy glow upon his cheeks; his eyes 
sparkled with happiness, and he caught 
both’her hands in his with joyous eager- 
ness. 

‘QO, Jeannette!’’ he cried, ‘is this 
really you? And you are quite well again? 
Your eyes are all right—aren’t they? 
Thank heaven for that! How lovely you 
look! I could not wait to see you at the 
house when all the others = 

The sight of Frau Wolfgang, who was: 
staring at him in stolid astonishment, cut: 
short his warm welcome. 

‘<This is my maid,’’ Jeannette ex- 
plained, blushing vividly. 

‘¢ Ah, yes,’’ Rorie answered, pushing 
open the carriage door.”’ ‘‘ Well, she can 
go back with Jerry; can’t she? It is. 
rather close with the windows all up, rid- 
ing three in a carriage.” F 

Frau Wolfgang stared at the handsome, 
impertinent stranger, and stood awaiting 
her mistress’ command. In her agitation 
and bewilderment, Jeannette signified 
that she should go. 

Rorie was triumphant. Frau Wolfgang 
took her seat in the other carriage, and 
in a moment more he was riding along by 
Jeannette’s side. 

In the first joy of meeting him she had 
forgotten much that she had meant to re- 
member, and, when he caught her in his. 
arms, showering passionate kisses on her 
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lips and hair, she gave herself up to the 
sweet content that thrilled her whole soul. 

‘* My darling!’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Have 
you come back to me at last? Jeannette, 
my own sweet one!”’ 

She could not answer him, but she 
clung to him, and wept upon his breast. 

‘«« My dear little girl,’’ he said, kissing 
her fondly, ‘‘I would that I had the 
power to free you this moment from every 
tinge of sadness.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ Jeannette cried quickly. 
<‘T would not forget, if I could. Happi- 
ness is not for me, Rorie. How could I 
be happy with Aleck lying dead at the 
bottom of the sea, and Gladys = 

‘‘T know, love. Life will never be to 
us again what it once was. We cannot— 
we would not forget—but still, my dar- 
ling, there may be many days of pure and 
tranquil joy in store for us yet. Let us 
hope so, anyhow.”’ 

‘*No,”’ Jeannette cried, with sudden 
resolution, as she freed herself from his 
embrace. ‘*O, Rorie, what can I say 
that will make you understand? I love 


you dearly, but I cannot marry you.”’ 


‘« Jeannette, surely you do not mean to 
persist in that folly now?”’ 

‘«Rorie, don’t look at me in that way. 
I cannot bear it. I will not marry you 
because of all that has passed. I will 
never marry any one. I have taken a vow 
that I will not. I will devote my life to 
my foster father,—to Count Leopold. Do 
not upbraid me. I have thought long and 
earnestly of this—it is against my own 
heart, but I know that it is best.’’ 

‘*Jeannette, you are cruel. If you 
knew how earnestly I have striven to de- 
serve you rT 

‘‘] know, dear,’’ she answered, with 
‘tears in her eyes, ‘‘I have heard how nobly 
you have behaved,—how you have given 
up all your old associates, and are living a 
new and nobler life. 1am proud of you, 
Rorie. It is not that I do not trust you, 
love. If that were all, I would marry 
you to-morrow ; but it cannot be, dear. 
Your path and mine lie apart.”’ 

‘¢Jeannette,’”’ he groaned, ‘‘this is not 
final? For God’s sake 

**You do not know how hard it is for 
me to give yon up, Rorie.”’ 

He looked up at her pale, resolute face, 
and his heart sank. 


? 


‘*Are you not afraid to cast me off 
this way?” he cried.“ { worship you, 
Jeannette. Are you not afraid that Your 
cruelty will drive me back to the sins | 
have so lately abandoned ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ she answered, meeting his 
with a smile of proud confidence; ‘ygq 
love me too well for that, Rorie. § 
my sake, for Aleck’s sake, for the sake of 
the noble principles which still live 
your own breast, you will keep on in th 
path of duty and honor.” 

‘* You are right,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘Jeap 
nette, | cannot force your will; but Gof 
alone knows what this disappointment 
means to me?”’ 

‘‘7 know,’’ she whispered, as the car 
riage rolled through the grounds of He 
zelhurst up to the door. ‘‘I know, dat 
ling—my darling. 1 give you up, but my 
hopes of happiness are gone forever.” 

He caught her hand and pressed it 
passionately to his lips for a moment, thet 
sprang out and, with the most formal 
courtesy, helped her to alight. 

As Jeannette ran hurriedly up the steps 
the door flew open, and the next momeft 
she was clasped in Gladys’ arms. 

‘¢ Jeannette, dear Jeannette !’’ she cial 
‘you have come back to us well anf 
strong! And your sight is perfectly 
stored? Oh, how thankful we all are for 
that.”’ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ Jeannette answered, kis 
ing her tenderly, as Gladys drew her il 
the library. ‘‘And you? Are you 
well?” f 

‘All but Mabel. I suppose Rorie toll 
you that the doctor says she cannot li 
long.”’ 

«<Q, Gladys!”’ 

‘«It is consumption. I love her deati} 
and yet she longs so to die that I cannt 
say lam sorry. Who is that in our@e 
riage, Jeannette?”’ é 

‘My maid—Frau W olfgang. Just bri 
those things in here, Louisa.”’ é 

‘Why, where did Rorie go to?’’ Glagp 
exclaimed; but the query passed 
noticed, for just then the heavy porte 
was swept aside and Mrs. Hazelhurst@ 
tered the room ¥ 

Never had she looked more magnificet 
and her lips were curved in a brilli 4 
smile. ei 

‘‘Ah, my dear Jeannette!” she § 
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coming forward with outstretched hands. 
«You will let me call you that still,—won’t 
you? I suppose that you have not assumed 
your title yet?”’ 

Jeannette’s modest gaze did not detect 
the sinister flash that shot through those 
dark, brilliant eyes; she did not hear the 
fierce words spoken under the breath. 

“| will not call the daughter of Ade- 
laide Darcy by the name that should have 
belonged to my own child.”’ 

“] have taken the title because it was 
the Count’s wish,’’ Jeannette answered 
sweetly, ‘‘but I do not expect my friends 
to use it.”’ 

‘Then your fortune has not spoiled 
you,” Mrs. Hazelhurst began; but the last 
words died on her lips and she started 
back, pale and trembling, with her eyes 
fixed in a dull stare upon the face of Jean- 
nette’s maid. 

The woman, unobserved by any one had 
made her way softly from the door to the 
hearth, and stood in front of the fire 
gazing steadfastly on the beautiful portrait 
of Mr. Hazelhurst’s first wife and child. 

“Gott in Himmel!’ she muttered. 
““What.a likeness! I would swear that 
was my own Zedfing,—my little Louis!”’ 

In an instant Mrs. Hazelhurst had re- 
covered herself, and, clutching Jeannette’s 
arm with~nervous fingers, she cried out 
hoarsely : 

‘‘In the name of heaven, who is that 
woman ?’’ 

‘That is my maid,’’ Jeannette answer- 
ed tn surprise. 

** Her name—quick !” 

“Frau Wolfgang—Louisa Wolfgang.” 

A low cry burst from Mrs. Hazelhurst’s 
lips,—a cry that made the German maid 
turn sharply and confront her. 

For a moment those two stood gazing 
at each other in stupid amazement; but 
the lady soon recovered herself, and into 
the eye, of the servant stole a look which 
none but Mrs. Hazelhurst could fathom. 

“It is the same one?”’ she muttered. 
“Tt is Louis’ aunt. But was she his aunt? 
Or did she lie to me when she left him in 
my care,—a destitute orphan? It is just 
aIthought. There was something back 
of thatstory. Sheisafraid of me. Aha!”’ 
_Mrs. Hazelhurst pretended to heave a 
Sigh of relief. 

“Dear me,’’ she exclaimed, with an 


artificial laugh, ‘‘what a start you gave 
me. I thought — you resemble very 
strongly—merely resemble, of course— 
some one whom | knew—some one who is 
dead, but you are not the same person, of 
course,—not the same name, Frau Wolf- 
gang.”’ 

Louisa’s lips parted in a heavy kind of 
a smile. 

‘*No?”’ she said, in a strong Teutonic 
accent, but in that same moment Berenice 
Hazelhurst knew that one of the darkest 
secrets of her checkered career was in 
danger of exposure. 

‘*You may take Miss Sharon’s things 
upstairs, Frau Wolfgang,’’ Gladys has- 
tened to say. 

It was the maid’s turn to start. 

‘* Miss Sharon ?”’ she echoed confused- 
ly. ‘‘What does she mean, my lady ?” 

‘«That used to be my name, Louisa,”’ 
Jeannette answered, with a smile. ‘‘ You 
know I told you that I have not always 
been ‘my lady,’ and it will take my friends 
sometime to get used to the title.”’ 

Frau Wolfgang stooped low, as she 
picked up the wraps and umbrellas. Not 
even Mrs. Hazelhurst, who seemed tostand 
shivering on the crater of a volcano— 
could read the look that stole over the 
hard, homely face,—a look of wonder, 
joy and thanksgiving; a look of menace, 
hope and triumph. 

‘*Sharon!’’ she muttered, as she passed 
on upstairs, without a word. ‘‘I have 
the key. Now—now I shall hear some- 
thing of my little Louis. Aimmel! what 
amystery! ‘Thatwoman is a devil, but 
why does she hate my sweet lady? Why, 
I wonder ?’’ 


IX. 


Though it was spring, the weather was 
still damp and cold, and a fire was very 
comfortable. 

On the night following her arrival, 
Jeannette sat in her room in a loose white 
Turkish wrapper, warming her dainty feet. 
A cloud of loose, golden hair fell about 
her. Frau Wolfgang was gently brushing 
it out to its full length. 

She looked very lovely sitting there, 
though her face was shadowed by gloomy 
thoughts. 

‘‘T wonder if I have done right in 
coming here, she mused. ‘‘ Perhaps when 
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he sees me, day after day, he will learn to 
think of me in some other way—when he 
knows that I really intend never to marry. 


But can I bear it? .Have I the strength 
to carry out such a purpose ?’’ 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a 
sudden question of her maid’s. 

‘«My lady,” she said, abruptly, ‘‘did 
you ever have a brother?”’ 

Jeannette started, and the tears rushed 
to her bonny blue eyes. 

‘Yes,’ she answered tremulously. ‘‘I 
thought you knew. I had a dear, dear 
brother, but, alas! he is dead.’’ 

‘‘Dead!’’ echoed Louisa, with keen 
regret. 

‘* What was his name, my lady?”’ 

‘*Alexander. He was named for my 


father.”’ 

**Did you never have a brother Louis, 
my lady?” 

‘Never. I only had the one brother.”’ 


Louisa went on brushing Jeannette’s 
hair in silence. 

‘*T am not on the right track yet,’’ she 
thought, ‘“‘but I do not think I am far 
wrong.” 

‘*«There, my lady,’’ she said aloud, 
twisting up Jeannette’s hair for the night, 
‘*is there anything more?”’ 

‘*No; you may go, Louisa. Good 
night!” 

Downstairs Frau Wolfgang went with 
soft steps. Nearly all the lights were out, 
and the household was wrapt in slumber. 

‘‘T must get one more glimpse of that 
picture to-night,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ though 
I know that I cannot be mistaken.” 

The fire in the library was burning low, 
and the gas was extinguished, but as Frau 
Wolfgang entered the room she saw a 
flood of light streaming through the open 
door of Mr. Hazelhurst’s little office, 
where he and his wife were engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

**You have sold Hazelhurst?’’ she was 
saying excitedly; ‘‘Reginald, you must 
be mad.” 

‘Far from it, my dear,”’ he answered, 
with ashrug. ‘These are facts. I must 
have some ready money by next Novem- 
ber, or there’ll be the deuce to pay. Of 
course we all lost heavily with Sharon ; 
then I sunk a hundred thousand in—in— 
a little private speculation, and now the 
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Western Windmill has failed. That clean 
out my flues completely.” 

<¢What!”’ 

‘IT mean that all of my own persoy 
fortune is gone—four hundred thous 
dollars.”’ 

‘* But still you are a rich man?”’ 

“*Oh, yes; I have all of my wife's for 
tune; but that is in real estate, and] 
wanted a little hard cash. I had to sé 
something. Count Leopold wanted thi 
place, and so we struck a bargain. lam 
tired living so far out of town anyhow.” 

Mrs. Hazelhurst bit her lip. She kney 
there was no use of remonstrating. 

‘*T hope you will cover your losses soon, 
Reginald,’’ she said coldly, as she turned 
toward the door. 

‘<Thanks,’’ he said, cheerily, as he 
took up his pen. ‘I guess it will be al 
right by and by.”’ 

As Mrs. Hazelhurst left the office, she 
closed thedoor. Her light footsteps wer 
scarcely audible as she glided across the 
softly carpeted floor. 

«¢So it has come to this!’’ she mutt 
ed. ‘I live off of his first wife’s money, 
And if her child were still—if Re 
Hazelhurst were still alive, my husband 
would be penniless, a pensioner on hi 
son’s bounty, and I—I would not havea 
cent!”’ 

As she came toward the fire, the figuit 
of Frau Wolfgang, half shrouded int 
shadow, attracted her attention for thei 
time. 

‘«What are you doing here?’’ she 
sharply. 

Frau Wolfgang turned and gazed at he 
a few moments in silence. 

‘‘Madame,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘1 ca 
to look at Louis’ picture.’’ 

At that name Mrs. Hazelhurst grew 
deadly pale. 5 

‘¢Hush!’’ she said, clutching the W 
man’s arm fiercely. ‘‘Come with me! I 
have something to say to you.’ ce 

Frau Wolfgang followed her as shek 
the way to her own luxurious boudoif. 

It was an elegant room, softly ligh J 
by wax candles and a blazing wood fires 

«Sit down,”’ Mrs. Hazelhurst said 
the maid, as she closed the door and# 
fall the heavy ottcman curtains. * 

Frau Wolfgang took the seat and wail 
for her to speak. ® 
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“Jt cannot be possible that 1 am mis- ‘¢Then we shall be friends,’’ she said 
taken,”’ she said slowly, tearing into mi- with a dazzling smile, ‘‘and I need not 
nute fragments a scrap of paper she held warn you to be silent in regard to this in- 
inher hand. ‘‘ You are the Frau Wolf-  terview.”’ 
ang I met at Carlsruhe?”’ Frau Wolfgang knew that she was dis- 

‘Madame, I am that same woman. missed and rose to go. 

Spare yourself any unnecessary explana- ‘*Good night, madame,”’’ she said as she 
tions. I remember you perfectly. You  lefttheroom. ‘‘I hope you will rest well.”’ 
came to me twenty years ago, when I was Outside the door, she stood for a mo- 
matron of the orphan asylum, and you left ment with the money still in her hand. 
with mea beautiful boy of five years whom ‘¢Friends!’’ she muttered. ‘‘I would 
you called Louis. You said he was a_ not trust that woman with my life, if I 
penniless orphan, and that you yourself stood in her.way; but why should I not 
could not afford to support him. We _ profit by her fears? ‘There is reason in 
took the child in, and you went away.”’ the world ?”’ 

‘And the boy?’’ Mrs. Hazelhurst cried Slipping the money into her capacious 
eagerly. ‘‘What became of him?”’ pocket, she passed on upstairs to her own 

‘Is it possible you have any interest, room. 
madame?’’ Frau Wolfgang said coldly. As Mrs. Hazelhurst heard her footsteps 
“The child was adopted. I donotknow’ die away, she sank down on the lounge 
what became of him, but I have reasonto which stood near by the glowing fire. 
believe that he is dead.”’ ‘‘T think I can buy her,”’ she muttered, 

A sigh of relief fluttered through Mrs. ‘‘but I must get rid of her in some way. 
Hazelhurst’s parted lips. Good heavens? How her coming here 

“What I told you was true. Louis was unnerved me! I tremble yet, though I 
my nephew, and, at that time, I was too know she is here by accident and not by 
poor to support him. ‘Things are different design. What if Reginald were to learn 
now. I have married a rich man, and _ the truth—that hisson and heir did not 
there are reasons—you can see that there die at Darmstadt as I said he did, but was 
are very strong reasons why I should not placed inanasylumatCarlsruhe? Nothing 
wish Mr. Hazelhurst or any of the family could save me then, and Rorie and Gla- 
to know that a nephew of mine wasever dys—ah! they would hate their own 
an inmate of an orphan asylum.”’ mother.” 

As she spoke, she watched Frau Wolf- Tormented by this harrowing fancy, 
gang’s face, but the stolid countenance _ she rose and began to walk the room. 
before her betrayed nothing. ‘‘Heavens! how my troubles accumu- 
_ Mrs. Hazelhurst rose and, openingacab- _late!’’ she muttered. ‘‘ Leopold the own- 
inet, took out some money—a liberal sum er of Hazelhurst, and Adelaide Darcy’s 
—which she placed in Frau Wolfgang’s daughter to be its mistress, nodoubt! Ah! 
hand. if I were only free now—who knows? 

“Take that,’’ she said abruptly. ‘‘I Sometimes I think the old love is not all 
am sure you were kind to poor little Louis. dead yet, and then how I despise Regi- 
But let us bury the past. I rely on you nald Hazelhurst! I do believe that it is 
to say nothing of the circumstances under he alone who stands between me and my 
Which we first met. This is my wish. old lover,—between me and my old title. 

Frau Wolfgang stared dully at the If I were free, I could win them both!”’ 
money she held in her hand. Her cupid- The thought grew upon her. Count 
ity was aroused. Leopold was coming to morrow. Her 
_ ‘Why not?”’ she muttered. ‘‘There heart bounded with something of the old 
no harmin taking it. Thereisnothing joy. Strange though it seemed, after so 
to be gained by telling all thatI know. It many years of fickle passion her heart had 
cannot hurt my lady, or--my little Louis.’’ gone back to its first love; and from the 

“It shall be as you say, madame,”’ she _ ashes of that half-forgotten romance, a new 
aswered aloud. _ ‘‘It is all one to me.’’ passion rose, phoenix-like, to plunge her 

A gleam of satisfaction shone in Mrs. into deeper depths of folly and sin. 

lehurst’s eyes. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ONE NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
[From the French. ] 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES, 


AUTHOR OF “ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS,” “PrLoT FoRTUNE,” ETc. 


One Christmas Eve, when the storm 
kept every one from going to church, all 
Marzinn’s farm people were gathered to- 
gether in the kitchen; and with them 
several lads of the neighborhood, among 
whom was Bernez. ‘The master of the 
house, who wished to show his liberality, 
had furnished a supper of black puddings 
and thickened milk with honey. So all 
eyes were turned towards the fire-place, 
save those of Bernez, who was looking at 
his dear little Rosenn, the prosperous 
farmer’s sister. 

But just at the moment when the 
benches were pushed to the table, and the 
wooden spoons planted ina circle in the 
basin, an old man pushed the door roughly 
open, and wished a good appetite to all 
assembled. 

He was a beggar of Pluvigner, who 
never set foot inside of a church, and of 
whom all honest people were afraid. He 
was accused of casting spells on cattle, of 
making the grain blacken in the ear, and 
of selling magic herbs to wrestlers. ‘There 
were even some people who suspected him 
of turning himself into a were-wolf at will. 

However, as he wore the garb of a beg- 
gar, the farmer permitted him to draw up 
to the hearth; he even gave him a three- 
legged stool and a guest’s portion. 

When the sorcerer had finished eating, 
he demanded a place to sleep, and Bernez 
went to open the stable, where were only 
an old bald ass and a lean ox. The beg- 
gar lay down between them, to keep 
warm, resting his head on a sack of 
heather. 

But just as he was falling asleep, mid- 
night struck. ‘Then the old ass shook his 
long ears, and turned to the lean ox. 

‘€ Well, cousin, how wags the world with 
you since last Christmas, when I talked 
with you?”’ he asked in a friendly tone. 

Instead of answering, the horned ani- 
mal cast a sidelong glance at the beggar. 

‘“Much good is it that we should be 
granted speech on Christmas Eve,”’ said 
he peevishly, ‘‘and that Heaven should 


reward us thus because our ancestors wer 
present at the Saviour’s birth, if we mig 
be overheard by a good-for-nothing vage 
bond like that beggar.”’ 

‘*You are proud, Mr. Bellowston,” 
gaily replied the ass; ‘‘I might haw 
more right to complain; I, the head @ 
whose family formerly carried the Low 
into Jerusalem, as proved by the crog 
which has ever since been imprinted i 
tween our two shoulders; but 1 am content 
with what heaven is pleased to grant mé 
Besides, don’t you see that the sorcerer § 
asleep?”’ 

‘*All his sorceries haven't been abl 
to make him rich,’’ returned the ome 
‘cand he loses his soul for very little 
The devil has not even told him of th 
good luck he might find near here ing 
few days.”’ 

‘*What good luck?”’ asked the ass. 

‘¢What!’’ answered the ox, ‘‘ don’t yal 
know, then, that every hundred years al 
the great Druid stones on the heathd 
Plouhinec come down to drink at the rive 
Intel; and that, while they are gone, tht 
treasures which they hide remain uneodr 
ered?”’ ‘i 

‘¢ Ah, I remember now,”’ the ass inter 
rupted. ‘‘But the stones hurry back 
fast to their places, that it is impossible 
avoid them, and they will crush youll 
you have not, to protect yourself, a spi 
of the herb-of-the-cross, surrounded ¥j 
five-leaved clover.”’ sh 

‘¢ And even then,’’ added the ox, “f 
treasure you carry away will turn to di 
if you do not give in return a baptiat 
soul; there needs the death of a Christial 
before the devil will let you enjoy# 
peace the riches of Plouhinec.”’ 

The beggar had listened to all this will 
out daring to breathe. a 

‘¢ Ah, dear animals, my little heartsh; 
he thought to himself: ‘‘you have j® 
made me richer than all the townsmef 
Vannes and Lorient; be easy, the 
cerer of Pluvigner won’t lose his soul! 
time for nothing.”’ 'e 
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Then he fell asleep; and the next morn- 
ing, at break of day he was in the fields, 
searching for the herb-of-the-cross, and 
the five-leafed clover. 

He had to seek a long time, and to 
plunge deep into the country, where the 
air is milder, and plants remain still green. 
At last, on New Year’s Eve, he reappeared 












saw Bernez busily strikIng with a sharp 
hammer upon the loftiest of the druid- 





o at Plouhinec with the face of a weasel that 
has found the road to the dove-cote. 

b As he was crossing the heath, he 

yn,” 

have 






d off stones. 
Lord “Mercy on us!”’ cried the sorcerer, 
croafy laughingly, ‘‘ have you a mind to hollow 





yourself out a house in that great pillar?” 

‘*No;’’ said Bernez quietly, ‘‘ but as 
I am out of work for the moment, I 
thought if I traced across on one of these 
accursed stones, I should be doing a thing 
pleasing to Heaven, which would be re- 









able turned to me sooner or later.”’ 
ed “Then you have something to ask 
. the for?’’ observed the old man. 





‘‘ All Christians have the safety of their 
soul to ask for,’’ replied the young fellow. 
“And have you nothing to pray for 








. about Rosenn?’’ the beggar added in a 
¢ ye lower tone. 

- Bernez looked at him. 

. “ Ah, you know that. But unhappily, 





Marzinn will accept for a brother-in-law, 
only one who can count more shillings 
than I can farthings.’’ 

* And if I were to make you have more 
gold pieces than Marzinn has shillings ?”’ 
said the sorcerer, half aloud. 

“You!” cried Bernez. 

Ts I ! ” 

“What would you ask for that?” 
‘Duly to be remembered in your pray- 
érs,”’ 

_ “Then there is no need of compromis- 
ing my salvation ?’”’ 

“No need of any thing but courage.” 

‘Then tell me what must be done!’’ 
cried Bernez, letting his hammer fall. 
“If I had to risk thirty deaths, I am 
teady; for I care less to live, than to 
Marry Rosenn.’’ 

When the sorcerer saw him so well dis- 
posed, he related to him how, this com- 
ing night, the treasures of the moor would 

all uncovered ; but without telling him 
at the same time how to avoid the stones 
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at the moment of their return. The 
young man believed that all that was re- 
quired, was boldness and promptitude; 
so he said : 

‘*As sure as life, I will profit by the 
occasion, old man; and I will always have 
a pint of my blood at your service for the 
warning you have givenme. Only let me 
finish the cross I began on this stone; 
when the time comes, | will join you near 
the little fir-wood.”’ 

Bernez kept his word, and arrived at 
the place agreed upon, an hour before 
midnight. He found the beggar, who car- 
ried a wallet in each hand, and another 
suspended round his neck. 

‘*Come said he to the young man,— 
‘*sit down there, and think upon what 
you will d6, when you have silver and 
gold and jewels at discretion.” 

The young man sat down on the ground, 
and answered: 

‘“When I have silver at discretion, I 
will give my sweet little Rosenn all that 
she wishes for, and all she has ever wished 
for, from linen to silk, from bread to 
oranges.”’ 

‘‘And when you have gold at will?” 
added the sorcerer. 

‘‘When I have gold at will,’’ replied 
the lad, ‘‘I will make all Rosenn’s rela- 
tions rich, and all the friends of her 
relations, to the farthest limits of the par- 
ish.” 

‘‘And when you have jewels in plenty, 
too?’’ finished the old man. 

‘“«Then,’’ cried Bernez, ‘‘I will make 
all men on earth rich and happy, and I 
will tell them it is Rosenn that wishes 
a 

While they talked thus, the hour pass- 
ed, and midnight arrived. 

At that very instant there was a great 
noise on the heath, and by the light of the 
stars one could see all the great stones 
quit their places and rush toward the river 
Intel. They were descending all along 
the slope, tearing up the earth and jostling 
each other like a troop of giants who had 
drunk too much; they passed thus pell- 
mell to one side of the two men, and van- 
ished in the night. 

Then the beggar precipitated himself 
toward the heath, followed by Bernez; 
and in the spots where a little while be- 
fore rose the great stones, they perceived 
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pits filled with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, up to the brim. 

Bernez gave a cry of admiration, and 
made the sign of the cross; but the sor- 
cerer immediately set himself to fill his 
wallets, at the same time giving ear to 
the side of the river. 

He had just finished loading the third, 
while the young man was filling the pock- 
ets of his linen waistcoat: when a heavy 
sound like that of a coming storm, made 
itself heard in the distance. 

The stones had finished drinking, and 
were coming back to take their places 
again. 

They flung themselves along, leaning 
forward like runners, and broke every- 
thing before them. When the young man 
perceived them, he straightened him- 
self up, crying that they were lost. 

‘¢ Not I,’’ said the sorcerer, who took 
into his hand the herb-of-the-cross and 
the five-leafed clover. ‘‘For I have my 
safety here. But needs must that a Chris- 
tian should lose his life to secure me my 
riches, and your bad angel has put you 
in my path: renounce Rosenn, then, and 
think upon death.”’ 

While he spoke thus, the army of stones 
had arrived; but he presented his magic 





bouquet, and they scattered to right an 












left, to precipitate themselves towanj 
Bernez. 

He, believing all was over, fell on fi 
knees, and was going to shut his eye 
when a great stone which ran at the hea 






























You ask if I have loved before; 
Well, dear one, I confess 
I’d learned a lassie to adore, 
When I was ten or less. 
We were at school together then; 
O’er the same book we read, 
And many a time how proud I’ve been, 
To draw her on my sled. 


The years passed on; and older grown, 
I felt love’s passion burn 

For one I longed to call my own, 
Who loved me in return. 

“Man was not made to be alone” 
When love can sweeten life; 

O! happy day that on me shone 
Whereon I called you wife! 






THREE LOVES IN ONE. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 



































of all, stopped all on a sudden, and cg It 
ing the passage, placed itself before him Guar 
like a barrier to protect him. — 
Bernez, astonished, raised his head, und) 
and recognized the stone on which he had a gel 
graven the cross! It was now a chem “ * 
tened stone, which could not harm4 not t 
Christian. woven 
It rested motionless before the hand 
man until all its sisters had taken the g 
places; then it darted forward like a bing ™°"! 
of the sea, to take its own, and met inisg 178 © 
path the beggar whom the three heay oi 
sacks of gold had retarded. = . 
Seeing it coming, he would have pe ro | 
sented his magic plants; but the stom “70” 
now become Christian, was no long a 
subject to the enchantments of the dew p; “ 
and passed on rudely, crushing the Sem 
cerer like an insect. ony 
So Bernez, besides what he had ga Doh 
ered himself, had the three wallets of tht i 
beggar, and thus became rich enought om 
marry Rosenn. hin ; 
im. 
every 
her w 
footste 
church 
mantic 
cross t 
but it 
Then, when a youth of twenty, too, very sc 
I loved, with warmer glow, To) 
A maiden fair, with eyes of blue, her du 
And heart as pure as snow. ventur 
I worshipped her, the fairy elf, tion a 
All things of earth above, while 
But nursed my secret to myself, asmili 
And never told my love. Poo 
him; | 
he saw 
Come, little darling, dry your tears, tear if 
And take a brighter view! ~@ "pon h 
The loves I’ve loved through all thos i oe Suspect 
Have ever turned to you. ® he told 
I still have faithful been, and true, lover ij 
m. 
Both merry girl and maiden, too, More | 





Were you, love all along! 





And ne’er have done you wrong; : 


DON SILVIO’S VENDETTA—A MYSTERY OF MODERN MEXICO. 


BY J. V. PRICHARD. 


AUTHOR OF “A CORONET OF THORNS,” ETC. 


It had always been a part of Don Silvio 
Guarama’s religion to inculcate in his two 
sons a contempt for their mother, and an 
undying hatred for one Cristobal Moreno, 
a gentleman whom the two boys had nev- 
er seen, and with reason, since he had 
not been in Mexico in twenty years. But 
revengeful Don Silvio had not forgotten the 
handsome stranger to whose account he laid 
the gaping wound in his heart which had 
never healed, and whose ceaseless bleed- 
ing only the hand of death could staunch. 
For Don Silvio had loved his beautiful 
wife, with an exceeding great passion, 
such a passion as only Southern nations 
know, and which go down to the grave 
with them. 

Perhaps he had loved the fair Elena 
Diaz all the more that he had stolen her 
away from her school in distant Spain— 
had fled with her to Mexico, had made 
mer the crown of his life and ever regarded 
her as his prize so fairly won that none 
should venture to wrest her away from 
him. Naturally, then, he was jealous of 
every breath she drew; he fairly harassed 
her with his espionage, and dogged her 
footsteps daily, even when she went to 
church to pray. It had been a girl’s ro- 
mantic freak to run away from school and 
ctoss the sea with the intrepid Mexican, 
but it had been a dream from which she 
very soon awoke. 

To Miguela, a kindly hearted Mexican, 
her duenna and constant companion, she 
ventured to whisper her woes and contri- 
tion at having left her loving family, 
while in her husband’s presence she wore 
asmiling mask for very fear of him. 
Poor soul, she thought she deceived 
him; but his keen eye read her aright; 
¢saw the surreptitious dashing away of a 
tear if he chanced to come unexpectedly 
upon her; he knew her smile was forced, 
Suspected every caress she gave him. And 
he told himself that it was because of some 
over in far Spain that she had wearied of 
him. Still, the more he doubted, the 
More he loved her, while the more she 
feared the less she loved him. 
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It was a lamentable state of affairs 
which a word might have cleared up; but, 
misunderstanding each other as they did, 
it was allowed to continue until their 
union was blessed by the birth of a son. 

César they called him, and upon the 
tiny being at her breast Elena lavished all 
the wealth of her repressed affections. 
Perhaps affairs went on more cheerily after 
the first boy came; he was the image of 
his father, and it pleased Don Silvio to 
see his wife so happy in the child. 

Two years passed, and Camilo came,-a 
gentle, fair-haired boy, the very likeness 
of his mother, who, with the pure blood 
of Castile in her veins, gave him his 
golden locks. Don Silvio looked askance 
upon this child. He was unlike his 
black-haired, swarthy brother, and he 
could scarcely reconcile himself to the 
belief that he wasason of his. Pained 
beyond expression by her husband’s in- 
justice, which she felt rather than saw, 
Elena cherished the little Camilo with an 
intensity of affection that did not fail to 
secure the watchful eye of the jealous 
Don; and taking César to himself, he 
very soon inaugurated the former unhappy 
state of affairs. 

Hereupon ensued a profound mystery, 
which completely paralyzed the Don’s 
household. The wife and mother, the 
fair Elena, disappeared one night as sud- 
denly as though she had been wafted 
away upon the wings of the wind, leaving 
the little César and his infant brother 
Camilo asleep upon the bed in her cham- 
ber. 

Don Silvio was absent, visiting an estate 
outside the city, and Miguela was at ves- 
pers. The Don was the first to return. 
His ready suspicions having been aroused 
by finding the massive gate, that separated 
his court-yard from the street, wide open, 
he darted across the paved enclosure and 
mounted the stone staircase that led to his 
wife’s apartments. 

All was silence and gloom within. He 
lighted a candle and rushed from room to 
room, calling upon her name. There was 
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no reply, save the startled wail of the 
children, aroused from their slumbers by 
his voice. In the midst of his frantic 
search he encountered Miguela, just re- 
turned from church, prayer-book and 
rosary in hand. The good woman re- 
coiled, appalled at sight of her master. 

Where was her mistress? With her 
children, as she had left her an hour be- 
fore, she supposed. 

With a ringing curse upon her desertion 
of her post, Don Silvio struck the woman 
from his path, and rushed like a maniac 
into the streets. 

Accosting his neighbors right and left, 
he learned that a veiled lady had been 
seen leaving his house at dusk in company 
with a stranger, who, two days previously, 
had registered his name at the principal 
hotel as Cristobal Moreno, from Madrid. 

Thereupon the conviction of a dread 
truth flashed upon him—Elena had fled 
home to Spain with the man whom she 
had never been able to forget. 

From that instant Don Silvio Guarama 
became transformed into a monument of 
hate and malice. Not aword did he utter 
concerning his suppcesed- wrongs to any 
living being for years; but as soon as 
each of his sons grew into his understand- 
ing he steeped them in his carking thirst 
for revenge. At first their youthful minds 
shrank before the lurid tints in which he 
painted their missing mcther; but by de- 
grees he habituated them to his iron will, 
until in the end they too seemed only to 
live to avenge their father and themselves. 

In vain poor Miguela tremblingly whis- 
pered to the boys of their énocente madre, 
with tears in her kind eyes, beseeching 
them to believe her guiltless; but they 
would turn upon her, genuine cubs of the 
old lion, and demand: 

‘¢She was our mother! Why did she 
leave us? Where isshe? Why does she 
not come back to us?”’ 

And so in time good, trusting Miguela 
was forced to retire from her defence of 
the absent. 

Thus twenty years glided away upon 
silent wing, and everything remained as 
it had been in that clouded household. 
save that César had attained and passed 
his majority, while in one year Camilo 
too would bea man. They had grown 
up stalwart, splendid fellows; the elder 


with the herculean frame, regular features, 
bronzed skin and piercing eye of the 


ancient Aztec; the younger, sinuous, 
graceful and fair asa young Alcibiades 
Their marvellous beauty and contrasting 
types were already the pride of their pa. 
tive city, and not a senorita within the 
palm-veiled walls but would have given 
five years of her precious life to have had 
her choice of the brothers. 

But their minds were not attuned to love, 

“‘Wait!’? the old Don would say; 
‘‘your revenge first!’’ 

It will not be wondered at then, that 
when at last the fatal day dawned, they 
were prepared to meet it. 

It was poor, innocent Miguela who un 
wittingly fired the trail. She had forgot. 
ten, if she ever knew, the name of Cristo 
bal Moreno, and it was in her idle, gar- 
rulous way that she told her foster sons 
one evening that she had heard some 
gossips say that a great grandee from old 
Spain had rented the quaint mansion 
next the cathedral. 

‘*From Spain!’’ exclaimed César and 
Camilo in the same breath; ‘did you 
hear his name, Miguela?”’ ' 

‘< Don Cristobal Moreno, Conde de—" 

They did not wait to hear his title 
They had been sitting at supper, and the 
clatter of their chairs as they suddenly 
rose to their feet drowned the name which 
Miguela spoke. 

For one eloquent instant the brother 
gazed into each other’s eyes, then left the 
room in silence, going directly to their 
respective apartments. 

Five minutes later Camilo ran hastily 
down the dim staircase. Attracted by the 
sound of his flying footsteps, Miguela called: 

‘Where are you going?”’ 

‘To pay my respects to Don Cristobal 
Moreno,”’ replied the boy. 

Another rush of footsteps upon the 
stairs, and César hastened down, following 
in his brother’s wake. mt 

‘«¢ Where are you going ?’’ cried Migu 

‘*To pay my respects to Don Cristobal 
Moreno,’’ came back the answer througlt 
the dusk. $ 

Each thinking that he had the start ot 
the other, the brothers muffled themselv® 
in their cloaks and fled like shadow 
through the streets. a 


Scarcely had Miguela ceased to wondeét 
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at their sudden departure when her atten- 
tion was attracted by the clatter of hoofs 
in the stone-paved court-yard, and catch- 
ing up a lamp, she went out to receive her 
belated master. 

Don Silvio’s wolfish eyes gleamed lurid- 
ly beneath his frosted brows as he threw his 
bridle to a groom and turned to Miguela. 

“Why is the house so quiet?’’ he de- 
manded; ‘‘ where are my sons?”’ 

“Gone to the old mansion near the 
cathedral, master.”’ 

“For what purpose ?”’ 

“To pay their respects to Don Cristo- 
bal Moreno.”’ 

To her dying day the poor woman never 
forgot the look the old Mexican gave her 
nor the gasp that seemed to rend his very 
being. 

But she dared not ask him whither he 
was going when he turned upon his heel 
and left the house 

Meanwhile, Camilo had reached the 
quaint mansion near the cathedral, had 
scaled the wall and dropped over into the 
over-grown, moon-lit garden; and his 
stealthy foot-steps had scarcely ceased to 
crackle amidst the shrubbery as he crept 
swiftly toward the house, when César pass- 
ed the very spot and hurried on to demand 
admittance at the gate. 

“I wish to welcome Don Cristobal to 
Mexico,” he explained in answer to the 
gate-keeper’s query. 

“Oh, very good,”’ the man replied; 
“follow the path tothe house. Don Cris- 
tobal is in the room whose windows open 
upon the terrace. You cannot miss him; 
he is alone in the house.”’ 

César hastened along the fragrant path 
towards the open casements that yawned 
darkly before him. As his feet gained the 
terrace a night-bird cried a shrill alarm 
among the inky olive-leaves, and the in- 
distinct form of a man appeared at one of 
the open casements, then vanished into 
the gloom of the interior. 

With the celerity of lightning César 
darted to the casement, drew his weapon, 
took deadly aim and fired at a dim whit- 
sh spot. Instantly there was a gurgling 
cty, followed by a dull fall. Repressing 

lScry of triumph, César rushed into the 

kened room and knelt beside the pros- 
fate form,—knelt’ for one brief moment; 
then rose to his feet with a shriek of dismay. 


‘“‘My God! it is Camilo,—and J have 
killed him!” 

That one shot echoed far and near upon 
the peaceful night, reverberating even to 
the ear of Don Silvio who had just reached 
the gates. 

Striking the keeper from his path, half- 
mad with suspense and dread, the old man 
dashed along the path, gained the terrace, 
beheld a man at one of the windows and 
blindly fired upon him. Again a death- 
cry and the figure disappeared,—disap- 
peared but for a moment, since now a door 
had opened in the interior to admit an 
aged gentleman bearing a lighted candle 
in his hand. 

It was Don Silvio’s death-stroke as he 
gazed upon that well-remembered face,— 
the face of Cristobal Moreno! 

Between the two men lay the brothers, 
locked in their own arms and the arms of 


. death: Camiloslain by César; Césarslain 


by his father. 

Like the phantcm of the man he had 
been half-an-hour befcre, Silvio Guarama 
staggered into the chamber of death, and 
confronted the dismayed ncbleman. 

‘¢Look upon your work, Cristobal Mo- 
reno!’’ he gasped; ‘‘and now over the 
dead bodies of her sons, tell me what you 
have done with their mother.” 

‘*Elena Diaz died on the voyage back 
to Spain, whither I was taking her to the 
death-bed of her mother.”’ 

‘¢You lie, villain! You stole her away 
from her husband! You” 

‘«Stay !—respect the presence of death! 
—Silvio Guarama, had you not been a very 
fiend of jealousy 1 might have asked your 
permission to take Elena to the home of 
which you robbed her.”’ 

‘¢By what right did you take her, as it 
was?’”’ 

‘« By the right of a brother.” 

‘* Her brother !”’ 

‘¢Yes; I am Cristobal Moreno, Conde 
de Diaz.” 

* * * * * * 


The triple funeral of Don Silvio and 
his two sons is still the talk of his native 


city. People curse his memory and scoff 
at the mad folly of his vendetta, that cost 
two innocent lives and blackened the fair 
fame of the truest wife and mother that 
ever graced a home,—‘‘inocente Elena.” 











CON AMORE: 


‘« Professor Gottlieb,’’ said Susan bend- 
ing over him with an odd contraction of 
the lips, ‘‘1 have brought the Baroness 
von Edelstein to see you.”’ 

‘¢Poor Karl!’’ murmured the lady, 
taking his hand in one of hers which were 
daintily gloved in mauve. ‘‘! am sorry 
to see you so ill.”’ 

He looked up at her vacantly. 

‘¢ He talks very little,’’ Susan said ner- 
vously. ‘* You must not mind if he does 
not take any notice of you.’’ 

‘“‘How he has changed!’’ whispered 
the Baroness in the voice of one who 
stands by a coffin. ‘‘ Karl, dear,’’ she 
added aloud, ‘‘I would have come to see 
you sooner, but I have been away. Brus- 
sels is charming thisseason ; but you don’t 
know how I have worried about you! 
You are going to get well now—aren’t 
you! You must let me take you out to 
drive. The new Austrian band is superb. 
How would you like me to send my car- 
riage for you to-night ?’’ 

The Baroness finished with a sharp cry 
of pain, for Susan’s fingers had clutched 
her arm like a vise. 

‘* Hush !’’ she commanded. 
speak to him of that.”’ 

‘*Who is it?’’ asked the Professor 
arousing himself. 

‘¢ Emilie,”’ said the lady with an angry 
glance at Susan. ‘‘See, Karl! I have 
brought you some japonicas.”’ 

She dropped into his lap a bunch of 
the dead white flowers, which laid there 
cold and impassive as the floral sculptures 
ofa tomb. He touched the pale petal 
stupidly. The Baroness looked at him in 
amazement. 

‘« Will you have the kindness to leave 
him with me?’’ she said. <‘‘ He will re- 
member me by and by.”’ 

Susan left the room without a word, 
but the Baroness shot after her a look of 
disfavor. 

‘* Who is that person, Karl ?’’ she asked 
abruptly. 

‘<1 don’t know,’’ he answered. 
is very good to me.” 

The pretty Baroness frowned. 

‘* Karl, dear,’’ she said, patting the 
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the chair, ‘‘ haven’t you one word for me 
after all of these weeks of illness and ah 
sense ?”’ 

Some one had begun to play while she 
spoke; a masterly touch was reridering 
‘¢The Damnation of Faust.”’ 

‘‘ Who is that?’’ asked the Professor, 
rising eagerly. 

‘<I don’t know,” 
pushing him back into his chair. “ Dogg 
it disturb you ?”’ 

‘“Oh, no, no! It bleases me. Some 
one blays to me often—blays, oh, 
peautiful! I'd must be a great musician 
—yes, | am zure!”’ 

He leaned back in his chair, smiling, 
with a kind of dreamy languor. His eye 
lids drooped softly, and the joyous fire- 
light flickering on his face, showed that 
reverie was gently merging into sleep, 
He did not know when the Baroness left 
him. As she stepped out into the hall, 
drawing her fur cloak about her, she ‘en 
countered a slight brown figure at the foot 
of the stairs. 

‘« He has fallen asleep,”’ she said brus 
quely. ‘I had no. idea his mind was a 
fected. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

‘<It is not worth speaking about,”’ said 
Susan qnickly, ‘‘and the doctor says it 
will soon be all right.’’ 

‘*He will not attempt to conduct thé 
orchestra to-night.”’ 

‘¢Qh, no!” 

‘¢ Then who will?’’ cried the baroness 
‘‘Who has had the temerity to arrange 
this performance without him ?”’ 

‘<The performance was arranged before 
Professor Gottlieb was taken ill,’’ said 
Susan flushing painfully. 

‘But they say the whole opera ha 
been rewritten ?”’ 

‘*«That is true, madame.” : 

‘¢ And he did it?” + 

‘‘Why who else could do it?” sal@ 
Susan, her slim fingers closing upon thé 
balustrade. ‘‘He would not permit any 
one to tamper with his work.”’ é 


said the Baroness, 


‘‘You ought not to have allowed ity” 
**T have no 
doubt he has been working before he Wa” 


said the baroness sharply. 
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able. That accounts for the state his mind 
isin. If you are a professional nurse, you 
ought to have known that much.”’ 

“IT am not a professional nurse, 
madame,”’ said Susan, ‘‘ but I have done 
the best I could for the professor.’’ 

The baroness said no more, but her 
thin red lips were closed in a way that 
bespoke displeasure. She went out hold- 
ing her rich cloak about her and her 
fur-trimmed skirts swept down the steps 
into the carriage. 

The professor was sleeping profoundly. 
The white japonicas still lay in his lap. 
Outside there was a flutter of snow in the 
air. It would have been quite easy to 
have tossed the bouquet out of the win- 
dow. It seemed to belong there with the 
falling snow flakes. How Susan hated 
the stiff, expressionless flowers! But it 
might be that he cared for them, so she 
placed them in a bowl beside him. 

The professor did not awake for a long 
time. He seemed to have fallen into a 
kind of lethargy. Susan sat near him, 
watching, with close clasped hands and a 
look on her face which no eye could 
fathom. He slept through those eventful 
hours, not knowing that a second crisis 
had come to him, that his destiny swung 
twixt fame and ignominy. Susan sat still 
along as she could, and then stole softly 
into the next room to play. She chose 
what suited her mood, a wonderful im- 
provisation of Beethoven’s, uttering in 
music thoughts that seemed to thrill the 
very air about her. Suddenly, in the 
midst of it, she looked up and saw a 
wasted figure in the doorway. 

“Mees Wride,’”’ exclaimed the pro- 
fessor in his own rational voice, ‘‘ Wass 
id you who wass blaying like dat ?”’ 

“T did not mean to wake you,’’ she 
said rising, while every nerve seemed to 
vibrate with joy and thankfulness. 

“Dat iss all wride!’’ he said, coming 
over to where she stood. ‘‘I ’ave peen 
sick somedime—haven’t I? Ant you ’ave 
kimed to blay like an anschel! How 
did you do it?” 

_In every life there is some supremely 
joyous moment. It came to Susan then 
and struck her dumb. 

“You ’ave foolt me!’’ he said smiling 
ar simnost fondly. ‘‘Och, you naughty 

Ut ! 


**Don’t stand, professor,’’ she said 
tremulously. ‘‘You are not. so strong 
yet.”’ 

‘¢Id iss wonterful !’’ he murmured, sink- 
ing intoa chair. ‘‘ Fraulein, id iss most 
stran-ge!’’ 

_A noisy step in the hall broke in upon 
his musings; it crossed the threshhold and 
Ludwig Ploetz came in like a whirlwind. 

‘Gottlieb, hurrah!” he cried seizing 
the Professor’s hand and shaking it fran- 
tically. ‘* Your opera is a grand success. 
This second performance is the most 
brilliant thing we have héard in Leipzig 
for years.. I congratulate you! Come! 
They are stamping the floor out of the 
theatre, and they will have the walls down 
if the author of ‘‘Vespasian’’ does not 
appear. My carriage is at the door— 
come!’’ 

‘*Herr Ploetz!’’ Susan cried warning- 
ly. ‘‘He cannot bear such excitement.”’ 

‘Why nod?’ said the Professor,” 
facing her with a radiant countenance, ‘<I 
am well. Let me go and enshoy the 
thriumph I haf airned.”’ 

Ploetz whirled him away in a glow of 
triumph. A laurel wreath was placed on 
the Professor’s brow, but not by Susan’s 
hands. They had not taken her with 
them; and, stealing out alone, on foot 
through the deepening snow, she tried in 
vain, amid the crowd that surged about 
the theatre door, to catch a glimpse of 
Gottlieb’s face. 


Il. 


Susan had gotten back before the Pro- 
fessor and was waiting for him. She had 
put on a white dress, the only festive thing 
she owned, a soft trailing cashmere that 
looked like a shroud and yet became her. 
Her hair in its hasty arrangement had lost 
its severer lines; her eyes sparkled with 
excitement, and her cheeks were glowing. 
A gay little song bubbled up to her lips; 
nature had denied her a voice, and, when 
she caught herself singing, she stopped to 
laugh. At the sound of carriage wheels, 
she lifted the curtain and looked out. 
Yes! itwashe. He had comeinasplendid 
coach under the shadow of the Edelstein 
arms. It was wonderful how well he look- 
ed! Susan felt an inconsistent pang of 
regret when she knew that the frail invalid 
she had nursed so tenderly would need her 
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no longer. By the light of the street 
lamp, she could see him standing bare- 
headed on the sidewalk, his face flushed 
and smiling. How imprudent! Ploetz 
leaned out of the coach and made some 
laughing remark; then a white hand—a 
lady’s hand sparkling with jewels—flutter- 
ed through the coach door and the Pro- 
fessor bowed very low to kiss it. Susan 
drew back into the shadow; but the Pro- 
fessor came bounding in the next moment. 

‘¢ Well, my liddle frient!’’ he cried, 
gaily. ‘‘My o-pera iss a sookcess after 
all!” 

He took her hand and touched his lips 
lightly to it. It was a caréless act, done 
from excessive good humor, perhaps, but 
it cancelled the caress she had seen in the 
street, and her face brightened. 

‘‘T am so glad?’”’ she said, earnestly. 
‘¢ You do deserve it.”’ 

‘‘I thank you,’ he added, ‘‘dere iss 
someding mystery aboud it. Dose beople 


all dalk, dalk, dalk aboud de wonterful .- 


improosment I ’ave made in de score! 
Ei, Fraulein? I ’ave nefer no shanges 
made ad all!” 

«¢ Oh, yes, you did?’’ Susan answered, 
turning her back quickly upon the fire. 
‘¢You do not remember. After the fever 
left you, there was a time when your mind 
was not quite clear. It is often so when 
people have brain fever,’’ she added 
quickly, ‘‘ you did not know what you 
were doing, but you would not rest till I 
gave you pen and ink, and you composed 
all the time. I showed your work to 
Herr Ploetz and he took it away. He 
said that you had written a new and bet- 
ter version of your opera, and he brought 
it out.”’ 

The Professor was silent for some time. 
His tender vanity suffered by the thought 
that he wrote better when he was out of 
his mind. It was well for him that no 
one knew of the long sleepless nights of 
inspiration, in which he had no part at 
all—_the nights which had furnished 
Susan with the basis of this generous lie. 

‘¢ Well,’’ he said finally, ‘‘ dat iss most 
strange, Fraiulein—as strange as how you 
lairn dees dime to blay like an anschel. 
You will be a kread musician some tay. 
Mebbe, leedle one, you mide marry me, 
ant negst winter we mide blay in gon-cert 
tageder. Eh? Was-sagen sei?” 
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‘¢ |_Professor ?’’ she stammerd ; white 
witha tremulous joy, which she strove tp 
suppress, feeling in some vague way that 
it would not please him. ‘If you wish 
it I am willing.”’ 

** Off gourse I wish id!’ he said take 
ing her hand and patting it lightly. “Zat 
will do ferry well. We will show dese 
beople what goot blaying iss. Ei, Frin 
lein! It mide pe wride avay. Why 
nod ?”’ 

It often happens that the great crises of 
a life is precipitated by a passing im 
pulse. The Professor was pcssessed of his 
new idea. He sent for a minister and 
made Susan his wife that very night. 

‘*I need never leave you now,” she 
whispered as she sat on a low seat by his 
chair and looked up into his face with 
mute adoration. 

They were alone, and it was getting 
late. The professor yawned, and threw 
his head back on the cushions. 

‘Of gourse you will stay now,” he said 
smiling faintly, and the next time Susan 
looked at him, his eyes were closed. In 
five minutes he was asleep. She watched 
his face in silence for scme time; then, 
being quite sure that he was unconscious 
of her movements, she rcse softly and 
went over to a little cabinet that stood in 
one corner. It was locked, but she had 
the key in her pocket, and she opened it 
to take out a bundle of papers. The fire 
on the hearth was dying down, but sué 
denly the room was lighted by a brilliant 
flare. Susan was standing there, and 
feeding it with roll after roll of manuscript 
sheets filled with her own writing and the 
rude notes she had dashed down in the 
frenzy of inspiration—her own work— 
the reconstructed cpera of ‘ Vespasian.” 
She looked on with a dreamy smile while 
the flames licked up the last evidence of 
her devotion, and it lay drifted on the 
hearth in a heap of gray ashes. 

* * * %* * * 

Susan made her dedut in the fall. To 
her that night was like the last moment 
of a holy man. Heaven was near ath 
and yet the hour was fraught with a 
portent. She need not have feared fot 
her fame. Leipzig had rarely h 
playing like hers; Madame Gottlieb had 
her triumph at once. 

When she left the stage, they called het 
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back again, and again, with loud applause 
and cries of ‘bravo, bravo!” flushed 
and joyous, she hurried off to find the 
rofessor. ‘There came a symphony move- 
ment for a violin (Herr Wieneslau), and 
then Gottleib himself was to play. 

The stage-way to the street was screened 
bya curtain that shut off the draught from 
thedoor below. Down the staircase Su- 
san saw the last flutter of a woman’s trail- 
ing robes. She glanced through the 
scenery across to the box where the Bar- 
oness von Edelstein had sat, cold, scornful 
and magnificent in amethyst, velvet and 
diamonds. Against her bare white neck 
had lain a bunch of wax-like japonicas. 
She was fair enough to stand such a test 
well. But one of the flowers had found 
its way to the professor’s buttonhole, as 
he had sat in the box beside her. Where 
were they now? ‘The box was empty. 
Susan looked down the stairway. ‘The 
baroness was on her way to her carriage, 
and the professor was holding her velvet 
cloak. 

‘May I not come to-morrow, Emilie?”’ 
he said, in German; ‘:think how long it 
has been since you banished me.”’ 

“You do not deserve it,’’ the baroness 
replied; ‘‘you have treated me shame- 
fully.”” 

“Surely,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘you do not 
mind my wife?’’ 

“I mind your marriage,’’ she replied. 
“It is very inconvenient. I had no idea 
you were such a fool, Otto!” she added 
impatiently. 

He laughed, and bending over to wrap 
her cloak about her, he dropped a kiss on 
her bare shoulder. Susan saw that, and a 
little helpless cry betrayed her. In a mo- 
ment the Baroness was gone and the Pro- 
fessor was standing beside her. 

“You ’ave peen wadching me,’ he 
said angrily. 

His manner aroused her. 

a “I have not,’’ she answered proudly. 

Inever dreamed you would need it.” 

This stung him. 


‘‘Tamsorry,”’ he said awkwardly. ‘Ze 
Baroness iss—bud w’y need dere pe any 
drouble bedween us? You ant I] are ar- 
tistes, ant our dalents we share togeder. 
Id iss nod ligue as if we married ’’— 

The call boy summoned the Professor. 

‘¢Go,’’ said Susan quietly, ‘‘I shall not 
be in your way.” 

She never gave him a chance to speak 
again, but from that night he hardly knew 
her. Her proud, cold manner amazed 
him, yet it filled him with admiration. 
If it had been so at first she might have 
won him, for women charmed him only 
when they were distant and inaccessible. 
He began to respect her, for all Leipzig 
was at her feet and the fame of her play- 
ing went abroad. 

There came atime when he was sick 
again. He wasnot strong at best. Susan 
nursed him just as she had done hefore, 
but it was not the same. He spoke to her 
one day. 

‘‘T wand do dell you, madame,’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘zat I ’af zis long dime 
dought I would ligue you nod do peso 
strange with me.”’ 

‘1 have only done as you wished,’’ she 
replied. 

‘‘Dat mide pe; put I do nod wish dat 
no more. Could you nod lifmid mea leetle 
more friently? I'am no more frients mid 
ze Baroness, and berhaps if you” — 

‘*I] am sorry,”’ she said gently, ‘‘but I 
cannot be any different now. I would if 
I could, but I cannot go back again. We 
are both artistes. 1 was miserable at first, 
but music is enough for me now, and—do 
you think you really need anything else?’’ 

«I dit nod once,”’ he said sadly, ‘‘ bud 
I am nod w’at I dought I was. I gannot 
wride anoder o-pera ligue ‘ Vespasion.’”’ 

She was silent. She meant to be good 
to him, and she was, but henceforth there 
was nothing to tell about their life together. 
It was a calm sort of existence, in which 
all personalities were Icst in the service 
of art; and it was only justice that Susan 
was the happier of the two. 
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Mrs. Henry May sat upon the lawn, 
beneath the trees, the sunlight passing 
through the leaves sent a thousand dancing 
motes through her sunny hair and dainty 
summer costume. Her little children, 
two robust boys, and a wee girl just tod- 
dling from the nurse’s arms, were at play 
not far from her; and ever and anon the 
boys rushed toward her with some prize 
of earth or air, to exhibit. 

She looked the very picture of content- 
ed happiness, as her hands moved back 
and forth over a bit of fancy work. 

The two years, hardly yet spent, since 
we saw her last sympathizing with Florence 
Myddleton as a bride, have left no wearing 
impression on her face, save that her eyes 
are more sedately bright, her figure more 
plump and matronly. 

Suddenly she looks up ‘with an excla- 
mation, for coming toward her with a 
smile of expectancy upon his handsome 
face, is a tall youth of some four-and- 
twenty years. 

She rose, tumbling her work on the 
grass, as she took several steps to meet 
him. 

‘Elliott,’ she cried in a voice mingled 
with pleasure and surprise. 

‘‘At your service,’ he returned, then 
quoting from a popular play, he raised her 
hand to his lips and said, ‘‘ permit me.”’ 

She laughed as she drew her hand away. 

‘*Don’t be foolish, you silly boy; what 
brings you here? It is an unlooked for 
pleasure. 1 thought you were at Mt. 
Desert.’’ 

‘«No, I have not been out of town since 
April,” he replied, stooping to restore her 
work, as they returned to the garden 
chairs. 

Elliott Gould preferred stretching at 
length on the cool grass, however, and 
she sat looking down at him, with ad- 
miration for the graceful form, as well as 
the old look of doubt and surprise still on 
her face. 

‘But I thought Maud said ’’— 

‘‘Maud did not know much about it, 
it seems,’’ he replied laughingly. ' 

‘But I thought’’—she began again, 
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then stopped suddenly at the sight of his 
mirthful face. 

**Confess Mrs. Nina, from Maud’s his. 
tory of my attentions last season, you 
thought I should soon be your brother-ip. 
law?”’ 

Nina’s color heightened a little. 

‘* Not quite so far as that,’’ she replied. 

*‘Is it possible you do not appreciate 
Maud? She likes to talk as if she broke 
hearts by the dozen. Perhaps she thinks 
she has wounded mine. But it is a mere 
scratch. ‘There, Nina, do not look so 
sober. Do you realize I have not been 
here since I staid here during my conva- 
lescence after that attack of fever?” 

**It has not been because you are not 
welcome. I am glad if a fancied scratch 
bestowed by Maud, brings you here now, 
I hope it goes no deeper with her.” 

‘Nonsense, Nina; Maud and I under 
stand each other. One would as leave 
spend one’s life catching fog in a bottle, 
as be wedded to one of Maud’s tempera 
ment. I was very quiet last winter after 
father’s death, and she was also in mourn 
ing, so we naturally drifted together. 
Where is she now?”’ 

‘¢«She went riding with Mr. Inwood.” 

‘‘Inwood? why isn’t that Guy Myddle- 
ton’s cousin?”’ 

‘Yes. You certainly know the My¢ 
dletons are at Greytowers ?”’ 

For reply he sat erect a moment, gazing 
at her. Then with affected collapse from 
astonishment, not concealing the fact of 
his rising color, he laid back on the gras 
apparently speechless. 

‘*No; when did they return?’’ 

‘‘Almost six months ago. _ Is it possible 
you did not know of their return?” 

‘‘We have never heard save once from 
Florence since her marriage. She wrote 
to mother from Paris, after father’s death. 
She sent us no address. She told us o 
the birth of her child in the same letter” 

‘‘Oh, yes; she has a lovely boy. They 
have a house full of guests now. Helet 
Conway and her niece, and Chester If 
wood.”’ 

‘*¢ Helen Conway! 


Nina, you are opel 
ing a dynamite bomb of gossip, 
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expect me to listen unmoved! How could 
such a curious combination of circum- 
stances come about ?’”’ 

“Jt is easier to explain than your sud- 
den arrival,’’ returned Nina. ‘‘The Myd- 
dletons met Cecil Conway in Paris. They 
traveled together, returning by the same 
steamer. Cecil is devoted to Florence. 
Helen Conway is Cecil’s aunt; and if 
Cecil visits Florence, why not so old a 
friend of Mr. Myddleton’s as aunt Helen? 
Confess the situation is easy to compre- 
hend? Now, with you, Elliott, your at- 
traction to this quiet village is a mystery 
to me.”’ 

‘Behold the mystery made clear! Since 
the business has been on my shoulders I 
grind like aslave. I grow weary of the 
city. Mother is at Mt. Desert. She might 
as well be at the north pole. I cannot go 
so far. I have a whim to review the scene 
of past folly. I determined to stamp out 
all lingering memories, by testing the old 
adage, ‘a hair of the dog cures the bite.’ 
So I think of a pretty little woman who 
nursed me back to life with infinite kind- 
ness, and whom I intensely admire, and 
presto! I am here at her feet.” 

“Thank you,”’ slowly; ‘‘ then you had 
no knowledge of your cousin’s return?”’ 

‘*Why should you ask me that?’’ he 
said, raising his earnest brown eyes to meet 
hers, and so recalling Florence’s clear 
gaze in the days before her marriage, that 
Nina returned the glance for some moments 
before replying. 

“T will be honest with you, Elliott. I 
never overcame the impression that your 
illness was not in some way, owing to 
Florence’s marriage. She was so troubled 
about you, and after your father left her 
on their wedding day she swooned, and 
we despaired of reviving her. Then you 
taved of her constantly. Forgive me El- 
liott. I do not want to be inquisitive.”’ 

He had drawn his hat over his eyes, 
and was biting his moustache nervously as 
she paused. 

He pushed the hat back with a rapid 
motion, and looked at her as if he had 
only half heard her last speech. 

*T am resolved to tell you more of that 
illness, and its cause, than you have ever 

own. Have you patience?’ 

a that of Penelope,’’ she smiled 
ck. 
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‘‘A worthy smile for so faithful a 
wife,’’ he replied, then proceeded rapid- 
ly: ‘*I did not realize Florence felt so 
much for me. Loving, lovable colleen, 
as father called her. I never liked Guy. 
You know, of course, how father and I 
parted in hot anger, and I came here to 
teach. I kept very quiet, for 1 was afraid 
of meeting your husband. | knew Guy 
was abroad. Well, like the young fool I 
was, every thing would have gone smooth- 
ly, but I fell in love. Cupid’s bow and 
arrows, flaming hearts,—all that sort of 
thing,’ he paused a moment, plucking up 
a few blades of grass, then suddenly, with 
vehemence: 

‘Why need I strive to conceal it. I 
loved the girl better than life. Do what 
I will, go where I will, I am haunted by 
her face as only a jilted fool can be haunt- 
ed;’’ he threw the words forth like a 
bitter taunt against himself. 

Nina listened in silence, pained by his 
confession. 

‘‘T would not ask her to share my lot, 
as I then looked upon it, but I strove in 
every way to win her. She was coquet- 
tish and gay, but I snow she loved me. 
Toward spring I gained a® promise from 
her. She had a guardian who dogged her 
very steps. We metclandestinely. Finally 
during June, I went hcme. My father 
had long repented his hastiness. He gave 
his consent to my winning Flor. the 
young lady. I returned full of hope, to 
find her—married.”’ 

‘Qh, no,’’ gasped Nina, half entreat- 
ingly. 

‘*Yes, I was met by her guardian, with 
a note, saying she had always promised 
Tom when he could make a home for her 
she would go with him. She had gone 
with him to Canada.” 

‘* Elliott!” 

‘‘T hardly got to my lodging before I 
fell as one dead.”’ 

‘¢VYes, Elliott, but you raved of Flor- 
ence, you entreated, plead for her return.” 

‘Her name was Florence,”’ he replied 
in a low tone. 

‘Elliott, you cannot mean your cousin 
—it was not Florence Orway?”’ 

‘*Good heavens, no! how could you 
think so. She, bless her dear heart, was 
about to marry Myddleton. She knew I 
was in Avon all winter, and knew every 
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phase of my love affair, until Guy broke 
up our meetings—the donkey!”’ 

‘Oh! don’t you see how closely the 
stories hinge on each other. Maud heard 
at the time, that you were in love with 
Florence.”’ 

‘‘T never thought of any one making 
such a mistake. No one save Guy, ever 
knew that I met and confided in my sweet 
cousin. No, it was Florence Arden—or 
Folly, as she was usually called.”’ 

‘‘The pretty little creature Harry ad- 
mired so in the choir! Stephen Arden’s 
step-daughter.”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘T remember her. Some one told me 
she had run away from her step-father. 
But they said—let me see—I thought she 
went with her brother.”’ 

‘«She only had one brother, Jack Ar- 
den,’”’ Elliott replied; adding, grimly, 
‘‘she ran away with the first lover who 
returned for her. I wonder sometimes if 
I am sorry I returned too late. Iam here 
to, test the cure. ecolo/ madame, you 
see me!”’ 

He kissed his fingers to her in mock 
gaiety, as he threw his-handsome head 
back against his clasped hands. 

‘She was unworthy, unprincipled! you 
have had an escape,”’ said Nina, comfort- 
ingly. 

** All of which coincides with my pre- 
sent mood. But tell meof my cousin. Is 
she happy ?”’ 

‘*T did not ask her,’’ demurely. 

**T mean does she 40k happy. 
changed ?”’ 

‘*Very much. You would scarcely know 
her.”’ 

‘*Ah! and my Lord Myddleton, how 
is he?”’ 

‘* As usual, charming !’’ 
‘‘You like him? Bah! 
ner is my cousin changed ?”’ 

‘*She is lovelier than I ever thought she 
would be. She eclipses Maud in her 
greatest glory’’— 

**Dandelion and lily, eh?’’ from El- 
liott, lazily. 

**But she is so cold. She reminds me 
of Guy’s father; you remember how cold 
and immovable he could be! Guy’s im- 
patient moods are a thousand times more 
marked. He becomes so irritated by her 
manner at times.”’ 


Is she 


In what man- 


‘You think, then, they are not hap- 

2? 

‘*Did I say that?”’ 

‘*No. But 1’’"— 

««Since you are her cousin, I will tel] 
you all that has occurred between Florengg 
and myself since her return, bearing upon 
her happiness. I see so little of her, she 
is so engrossed with her guests. We were 
in the nursery, when she had been home 
amonth. She was showing me Maurice's 
baby charms, when I said in my impulsive, 
silly way, ‘‘ And you are happy, Florence 
dear?’’ 

She smiled, the slow, still smile you 
will learn to hate soon, and said: “We 
are comfortably content to follow our own 
devises, Nina. I have wealth and posi- 
tion, and that is as near happiness as one 
often gets in life.’’ 

‘¢A speech worthy of one of Ouida’s 
heroines,’’ laughed Elliott. <I must see 
my cousin, and rouse her to a sense of her 
mercies.”’ 

‘«She seems on the same terms with 
Guy, she will possibly be with you. They 
make a charming host and hostess. She 
was very popular in Paris.’’ 

‘It is about as] thought. Poor warm 
hearted little colleen! Guy really never 
cared for Florence, until that abominable 
will united their fortunes. It was a love 
less marriage.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Iam sure you are mistaken. If 
Guy ever loved any woman, he loves his 
wife. If you could see him——” 

‘Well, I shall soon judge for myself 
But see, is that Harry coming in the gate? 
Yes, and I see Maud has returned with 
Inwood. But one moment, mon amit, 
as she rose, to cross the lawn. ‘Our 
conversation has been confidential. Mau 
may think I came to see her alone.” 

She turned to look doubtfully into his 
face, as if to remonstrate, but her husband 
was upon them, and across the lawn will 
eager step, Miss May was hastening ® 
welcome the unexpected guest. ) 


VI. 


Elliott Gould was but little satisfied with 
all Mrs. May had told him regarding his 
cousin. He hada desire to judge for hit 
self of her happiness. As lads, mai 
owing to jealousy on Guy’s part, he alg 
Elliott had heartily disliked each other.” 
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Elliott knew, however, how heart-whole- 
ly Florence loved Guy Myddleton, and he 
wondered, with pity not unmingled with 
curiosity, whether her blind love had been 
dispelled by her knowledge of his worldly 

in wedding her. Elliott knew 

from his father, of the interview which 

. took place on the wedding day, and try 

as he would to believe Nina’s statement 

concerning Guy’s love for his wife, he 

could not reconcile it with the knowledge 
of his former passion for Helen Conway. 

The following evening, after a day of 
leasant devotion to Maud May’s whims, 
Bliot quietly took his way to Greytowers 
full of expectation. 

He arrived at the familiar scene, as the 
light of the setting sun slowly left the grey 
towers of the old house, and the birds 
were singing their evening-song. 

He approached the house by the north 
front. He Knew the music-room was on 
this side, and a veranda running the length 
of the house would give him a view of the 
toom before entering. He had an erratic 
mode of accommodating to himself any 
circumstance leading to effect. He real- 


ied his handsome face and carriage, and 
affected certain dramatic relations, in ac- 


cordance. It was art, supplementing na- 
ture. It was also, what led men of more 
down-right character, to dislike Elliott 
Gould. 

The soft notes of a piano fell on his ear, 
ashe neared the window. He paused and 
looked in. 

Within the light was softly subdued, the 
figure at the piano alone revealed. Elliott 
heard the murmuring voices of persons 
seated in acurtained alcove, but he judged 
they were completely out of sight, nor was 
he wrong. 

He could hardly realize it was his cousin 
at the instrument, she looked so fair and 
stately; her robe falling gracefully about 
her, the soft creamy neck and throat 
shining through black lace, and the face! 
Elliott felt himself thrill with pride, in 
that he dared call this lovely woman 
“cousin.’’ 

He saw none of the coldness Nina la- 
mented, only a pensive sadness, that 
Made the dark eyes appealing, as her 
hands wandered over the keys, touching a 
gentle harmony, like a whisper from her 
yearning soul. 
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Elliott could wait no longer. He step- 
ped lightly into the room, and stood be- 
fore her. 

She rose with sudden hauteur, but he 
said softly :— 

‘*Florence, my little cousin, you have 
forgotten me?”’ 

She stood like one in a dream, then 
gave a quick glad step toward him,-and 
with an exclamation of delight was gath- 
ered in his arms, while he pressed several 
quick kisses upon her lips and forehead. 

He even held her fast a moment after 
this audacious act, while she struggled to 
free herself. 

‘*Oh, Elliott—I forgot, I was so glad, 
so glad to see you, but you must not treat 
me thus; I am—oh, so different.”’ 

‘¢You can never change to me. Always 
Florence, kind, good Florence,’’ he re- 
plied warmly, ‘‘ but I beg your pardon for 
so surprising you. Let me look at you, 
colleen; let me see how you are changed.” 

He was still holding her hands, bend- 
ing his eyes, so like her’s, upon her 
radiant, upturned face, when a voice broke 
inuponthem. ‘‘Florence!’’ It was Guy, 
and he held the drapery of the alcove in 
his hand as he gazed at them. Florence 
withdrew her hands, and Elliott saw the 
utter change sweep over her face, as she 
said in even tones: 

‘*Guy, it is our cousin, Elliott Gould ; 
he has just arrived.”’ 

‘«Mr. Gould,’’ Guy came forward with 
ready courtesy, ‘‘pardon me, I failed to 
recognize you. Ring for lights, Florence, 
the twilight is abominable.”’ 

There was a sharpness in the latter por- 
tion of Guy’s speech which did not escape 
Elliott. 

Florence obeyed her husband, and with 
the illumination came the introduction to 
the other guests, they having been con- 
cealed in the deep alcove, to catch the 
last glimmer of sunset. 

Elliott had little chance of studying his 
cousin that evening, although he felt he 
had never spent a more delightful two 
hours. 

He turned her music for her when she 
sang, and was pleased to fancy the same 
happy glance met his, as in her girlhood, 
both pleased and vexed, he could scarce 
tell why. She sang joyously. Her heart 
leaped so youthfully at sight of her favorite 
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cousin. She, who at twenty-one counted 
the world lost, because her husband did 
not love her. 

Guy watched his wife furtively. He 
had not seen her thus since their marriage, 
or heard her voice ring so sweet, clear and 
glad. He went over to the piano as she 
ceased singing, and asked her to sing once 
more. 

‘¢Willingly,’’ she replied, ‘‘ only Elliott 
says he must go, and | have promised to 
take him to the nursery to see Maurice. 
He insists, although | tell him he is not 
so pretty asleep.”’ 

‘¢T see you know how to win the mater- 
nal heart, Mr. Gould,’’ Guy replied, not 
without latent sarcasm; ‘‘perhaps you 


had better have the boy brought down 
here.”’ 

‘«If you think we had best not’’—be- 
gan Florence looking troubled. 

‘¢Oh, I must see the boy,’’ laughed 
Elliott easily, ‘‘so come Florence, and we 
and together, they 


”? 


will visit his domain ; 
left the room. 

To Elliott, the sight of Florence bend- 
ing over the sleeping child, was very grati- 
fying. It appealed to his artistic, poetic 
temperament, and he praised the little 
face, laid like a blossom on the pillow, to 
the mother’s great content. 

Florence went to the edge of the porch 
with him in the moonlight, when she bade 
him good night. 

Mr. Cairn and Miss Conway were on 
the lawn, and Elliott laughingly referred 
to the novelty of Mr. Cairn’s fancy for 
Miss Conway’s companionship. 

Florence raised a warning finger of pro- 
test against his tone. 

Elliott saw it was impossible to have a 
quiet talk with Florence, and he longed 
all the more for the opportunity. He 
fancied Miss Conway intended espionage, 
and he resented it, hotly. 

He scarcely heard what Florence was 
saying, he was thinking :— 

‘‘After all, she is satisfied. The child 
comforts her, and Guy gives her every- 
thing money can buy.”’ 

He was so little content with his cousin’s 
marriage, coming when he was heart-sick 
with the world, that he almost regretted 
her seeming content. 

‘« Will you ride with me to-morrow? I 
presume you still have ‘Cola?’’’ he asked. 


‘‘T have not ridden this summer,” gh 
replied. ‘‘Cecil is very fond of Tiding 
and she rides .‘ Cola.’ ”’ ; 

‘I am to ask Miss Conway then?” je 
inquired, with a slight shrug. 

‘«If you like. Miss May has captivated 
Chester Inwood,” with a curl of her lip, 

“You never liked Maud. Well, m 
I come to-morrow and find you alone? 
would like a pleasant undisturbed chat 
over old times,’’ he essayed again. 

‘‘T am never alone,’’ she said, witha 
return of her old hauteur, ‘«and old time 
are best forgotten.”’ 

‘¢ May we not createnew ones,”’ he ask. 
ed;’’ or have you learned in France that 
a woman should have no past?” His 
tone was one of social badinage, with an 
undertone not agreeable. Florence had 
never heard him speak thus. 

‘*Good-night!’’ she said, and laid 4 
cold, small hand in his a mament, and he 
was dismissed. 

He smiled as he remembered her com 
veyed meaning in the touch. Verily his 
cousin had learn her lesson of the world, 
the ever faithful unwearied teacher, from 
whom he learned the alphabet at sixteen, 

Florence returned to the house witha 
feeling of mingled disappointment 
loss. She had thrown aside her garment 
of indifference in the glad surprise of se 
ing Elliott again, but he had almost e 
croached upon forbidden ground. She 
felt he was of the world, and must also, 
be held at bay. 

Her face had lost its pallor, and he 
eyes still shone, when she met Guy in the 
library, later in the evening. 

Their guests had retired, and Florence 
was about to take her way by the pri 
stairway, to their apartment, when cy 
who was writing at the desk detail 
her. 

She paused as he spoke. ‘ 

‘«Where is that fellow staying?” 
threw a disdain into the words. Flo 
face grew pale again; she scanned h 
coldly before replying: b 

‘¢Of whom are you speaking ?”” rm 

‘<I beg your pardon, Florence,” beg . 
turned. ‘‘I spoke hastily ; where isJ 
cousin staying ?”’ 

‘‘He is visiting Mrs. Henry Mayr 
She waited, as if she thought he wous 
speak, then ‘walked on toward the do r 
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«“Qne moment, please,’ Guy said, 
biting his lip nervously. She paused, 
listlessly regarding him. 

«J hesitate to speak to you asI wish. 
You misunderstand me so often. But— 
I was hardly pleased with the manner in 
‘which you greeted Mr. Gould to-night. I 
do not often ’’ he paused with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“]T was overjoyed to see my cousin. I 
shall not repeat the offense.”’ 

“My dear wife, let us not misunder- 
stand each other. I know we agreed not 
tospeak of these matters again, nar can 
you say I have transgressed the limit of 
your patience before. I am sorry I do 
not like your cousin. But you know how 
Iabominate these emotional effects.”’ 

She smiled slowly. 

“T think I comprehend. You dislike 
scenes. 1 shall try not to offend again, 
and my cousin will not come here often. 
Is that all?”’ 


He bowed silently, and holding the 
door open for her, watched her go up the 
stairway. ‘Then he returned to pace the 
toom moodily. Since they had come to 
the comfort of enforced content, Florence 
had so coldly set forth in her conversation 
with Nina, in lieu of the holier bond of 
happy wedlock, there had been little jar- 
ting between them. That Florence grew 
ever away from him never was so im- 
pressed upon him as since their return to 
Greytowers. 


The first year of their married life he 
had-striven to convince her of his love. 
She took every effort of his for pity, and 
repelled his tenderness with coldness, es- 
lablishing the understanding, now worn 
sooth by habit. Yet Guy never lost 
hope; he felt Florence must in time be- 
lieve in his affection. But now a wild 
storm of jealousy assailed him at sight of 
Elliott Gould. 

What did he know of the regard in 
which Florence held this cousin? In his 
blind egotism he had not thought it pos- 
sible Florence could love Elliot’ in those 
days before his return. Might she not 
ilo have sacrificed her inclinations to his 
father’s will? He had never questioned 

willingness to marry him, yet he re- 

membered once she strove to release him. 

to-night, as she stood by Elliott, her 
Vot. CXIV—No. 4. 


face recalled the day she had said, ‘Guy, 
I always loved you.”’ 

God! to hear her say those words again. 
He had grown jealous of his own child 
within the last five months, when she bent 
to caress his baby loveliness. Little Mau- 
rice seemed to draw her more and more 
from him, and he scarcely noticed the 
child. 

True, he had hurt her pride, deceived 
her, but he was paying a heavy penalty in 
Florence’s unforgiving spirit. He began 
to feel it was heavier than he deserved. 


VIL. 


The softened light of many lamps fell 
over the fragrant air of the conservatory; 
the tender throb of seductive waltz music 
was in the air, and yet Elliott Gould 
stood just without the pale of enchant- 
ment, in a darkened nook, nor sought one 
of the fair throng of dancers. 

From his position he could see the faces 
of many he knew, and be at peace for a 
few moments in the gay whirl of the hour. 

For the last three weeks Avon had been 
unusually gay, and Elliott had joined 
more heartily in the round of dissipation, 
that he found old memories rising to 
comfort him with a sterner face than he 
deemed possible. 

The full confidence of his cousin, whose 
sympathy had been his in the days of his 
love for her village namesake, was denied 
him. As Florence had said, she was 
never alone, and she had maintained a 
kind but rigid distance between them 
since that first evening. So he must de- 
vote himself to Cecil Conway or Maud 
May, long for the gentler tone of his 
cousin’s voice, and inwardly curse the 
fate that had so changed her. 

To-night he had done his duty by his 
small world, and he withdrew to brood 
over his position. He resolved to no 
longer defy the past. 

The thought of Florence Arden haunt- 
ed him among these scenes more persist- 
ly than ever. 

His love had been a deep boyish passion, 
leaving a wound of disappointment sel- 
dom healed with life. A tenderness, born 
of acruel pang, sweeps over one when 
years have buried the incident fathoms 
deep in the heart. 

Mrs. May had felt so positive regarding 
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Florence Arden having only gone to live 
with an elder brother, that she had striven 
to confirm her surmises 

She had commenced speaking to Elliott 
to-night about it, but he checked her 
hastily :— 

‘‘No more of that, Nina, ‘an thou 
lov’st me.’ I was very foolish to bore 
you with details. Forget it, as I have;”’ 
and then he led her into the dance. 

This entertainment was one of unwonted 
brilliancy; given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Myddleton and their guests. Elliott had 
observed Florence entering upon her hus- 
band’s arm, and thought how far her dark 
beauty outshone even Miss Conway’s 
charms. Hehastened to Florence, claim- 
ing her card for the dance. 

He saw she was eager to have him take 
the card, but he knew it was for more than 
the mere pleasure of the dance. Her 
eyes sought his anxiously. 

Guy gave them little time for linger- 
ing. 

‘‘What is it, colleen?’’ asked Elliott, 
in the low tone he knew so well how to 
assume. 

‘*What is it your eyes ask, that your 
lips refuse to utter?’’ 

‘* Hush, not that name, Elliott. Guy 
thinks such habits childish. Come to me 
later. Be careful to-night, Elliott. It is 
not right you should be unwarned.”’ 

‘*What do you mean? am I to be 
challenged for aduel? you grow dramatic, 
my fair cousin. May I say you are mag- 
nificent to-night ?’’ 

‘¢ Florence, this is our dance,”’ Guy in- 
terposed. 


‘Come to me when I finish this dance, 


she murmured, and moved away with her 
husband. 

He felt Guy resented their few hurried 
words, and in his reckless mood it pleased 
him. He determined the interview with 
Florence should be a satisfactory one. If 


- Guy was foolishly jealous, he for one felt’ 


inclined to handle the edge tool, and make 
his lordship suffer a little. He felt an 
unholy desire to make some one suffer, 
and he let his rampant thought have will 
ing play. He enjoyed fretting Guy, al] 
the more that Florence seemed so inno 
cent of any intention of annoying him, 

His retreat in the conservatory was 
snug and complete. In a few moments 
he would claim Florence and bring her 
hither. 

His eyes were following Mrs. Myddle- 
ton, while his thoughts were busy with the 
other Florence, who had held his fate in 
her careless little hand and tossed it aside, ” 

Why did he feel his cousin’s words were 
to warn him of something regarding the 
former object of his affections? Was it: 
because her tone carried him back to the 
days when she was interested in his suc 
cess? 

Could she have heard what failed to 
reach his ears? Had not Nina spoken 
this evening 

A low exclamation back of him made 
him turn quickly. 

Then every vestige of color left his 
face, as he confronted the frightened eyes 
of his old sweetheart. 

This, then, was that of which Florencé 
intended to warn him; the blood seemet 
suddenly to surge back over his heart, a 
he took a quick step toward her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EVENING. 


BETH DAY. 


The twilight, in garments of azure and white, 
Is pushing the cloud gates aside; 

And down the broad stairs, tinged with roseate light 
Night’s silver-clad star-heralds glide. 


The day with its sandals aglitter with dew 
Drifts out through the gates of the west; 

And evening drops curtains of pearl-gray and blue, 
Where the weary day sinks down to rest. 


The night’s silver star-heralds, happy and bright, 
Reck not of this world or its cares; 

One misses his footing and falls out of sight 
And is seen never more on the stairs. 
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THE RUBY RING. 


BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 


AUTHOR OF “THE PoMFRET MYSTERY,” “THE UNPARDONABLE SIN,” ETC., ETC. 


I 

The snow had been falling since the 
dawn. ‘The air was full of tiny crystal 
flakes, whirling toand fro; at one moment 
descending sedately downwards, at another 
rushing upwards and sideways, jostling 
and brushing against each other, until 
finally their erratic journeys found an end- 
ing upon the soft masses of sister snow- 
flakes covering the earth. 

Now, in the late dusk,a young man was 
standing at the window of a farm-house 
looking out upon the scene. It was a 
pleasant room—this apartment where the 
lad was. A wood fire smouldered on the 
andirons in the open fire-place. Though 
daylight still lingered duskily outside, a 
lighted lamp shed a yellow radiance upon 
the books and evidences of female occu- 
pation strewn about. A chair was drawn 


up invitingly upon the rug before the 


hearth, and a bunch of growing plants 
stood before a window looking southward, 
and lent a freshness and fragrance to the 
warm atmosphere. It was a pleasant sit- 
ting-room of refined and cultured, but not 
tich, people—a home which man and 
woman had united to make comfortable 
and to beautify. 

But the young man gave little heed to 
his surroundings, as he turned from the 
window and seated himself in the chair. 
Resting his elbows on his knees and his 
head upon his hand he bent forward, gaz- 
ing listlessly into the embers. 

He sat there so engrossed in reverie that 
he did not hear the door open behind 
him, did not see the pallid tear-stained face 
of a white-haired woman, did not hear a 

W voice mention his name until it had 
twice repeated, ‘‘Geoffrey!”’ 

Then he rose and said quietly, ‘‘ Well 
mother, am I to go in now?” 

“Yes, my son,’’ she answered, kissing 
his pale brow; ‘we will go in together.” 

It was the sad, old tale of death. John 
Cloverdale lay dying. He was an old 
mMan—his life had measured the span of 

ree-score years and ten—and now the 
tnd had come, and wife and son were to 
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bid him a long farewell. He himself was 
well content to be at rest. His early life 
had been checquered by griefs and sorrows, 
and though the later years had been calm 
and peaceful, the former storms and temp- 
ests of adversity had buffeted him until 
repose was grateful. 

But the death of his father—peaceful 
and resigned though it was—seemed to 
Geoffrey Cloverdale to mark the dividing 
line between youth and manhood, and to 
thrust upon him cares whose full burden 
he could not realize, but whose anticipa- 
tory, weight -appalled him. ‘Thus the 
adie of his present grief was deepened 
by the shadow of coming trouble. 

Geoffrey, now nineteen, had been call- 
ed home from college the week previous, 
by the sudden illness of his father; and 
in that short interval of seven days, had 
learned that the farm was heavily encum- 
bered with a mortgage, and that there were 
many debts, and little personal property. 

The last sad rites were paid to the in- 
animate clay of the departed husband and 
father, and Geoffrey and his mother, their 
first outburst of grief over, set about solv- 
ing the problem of their future life. The 
old homestead must be given up—it could 
not be retained. 

After the farm and his father’s other 
property had been sold, Geoffrey found 
himself in possession of one thousand dol- 
lars. 

‘‘Take part of it and complete your 
college course,’’ hif mother urged. ‘‘ You 
know your father was always anxious that 
you should have an education.”’ 

‘Ah yes, I know,”’ Geoffrey responded 
sadly, ‘Poor father, he mortgaged the 
farm to pay my expenses—I learned that 
from his papers. Oh, if I had only known 
it sooner, how much less money I would 
have spent?”’ 

‘¢When you have graduated you will be 
ready to seek employment,’’ his mother 
urged. ‘‘But if you leave now all the 
past three years will be practically wast- 
ed.’’ 

But Geoffrey shook his head. 
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‘*T have already learned at college all 
that I can, mother, dear,’’ he said. ‘If 
I returned it wou'd be merely to receive 
my degree. If there is anything else which 
I might learn, I can study it just as well 
at home. ‘This fund must form a reserve 
for times of sickness, and to support you 
until I can find something to do. I have 
lived in idleness long enough—now I must 
go to work.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Six years had passed, since Geoffrey 
had first found himself placed face to face 
with the great problem of life—six years, 
momentous in their existence—six years, 
short perhaps to those for whom they held 
happiness, but as Geoffrey looked back 
through them they seemed to be an age, 
so far away did those peaceful and happy 
days of childhood appear to be. Tgey 
had been years fraught with trouble to the 
Cloverdales. Ill-luck had pursued them. 
The mother had fallen ill. The firm 


where Geoffrey had been employed had 
failed and thrown him out of employ- 
ment. It had been hard to find another 
position, and his enforced idleness had 


made serious inroads into-the fund which 
the mother’s illness had already depleted. 

Geoffrey had aged in these years and 
while his character had developed, it had 
also changed. 

Geoffrey had started out into his new 
life shadowed, it is true, by the great 
grief of his father’s death, but with pre- 
conceived notions of faith and honor, of 
justice and humanity. The world had 
seemed to him full of life and hope, 
beauty and charity—but he had_ found it 
hard and cold. ‘The countless evils seem- 
ed irremediable; the persistency of vice 
so irresistible, faith and charity so useless, 
that he was amazed and bewildered. 


Il. 


The beginning of the seventh year, 
found Geoffrey employed as a traveling 
agent for Borrowe, Steel & Co., publishers. 
It was his duty to visit the various news 
agents and booksellers, and to see that 
they kept on hand and in a prominent 
place on their stand the varied publica- 
tions of his employers. It was tedious 
work. The pay, when the necessary 
personal and traveling expenses were 
deducted was very meagre. It was, 


however, the best employment he could | 
find, and he did not dare to relinquish” 
it until a better position should be aq” 
assured certainty; for his mcther was now 
entirely dependent upon: what he could 
earn. He would often stint himself of 
food that he might send the money saved 

thereby to her, and often, when the nights 

were clear and warm he would pass them 

in the streets or public parks, that he 
might have the price of a night’s lodging 

with which to purchase some trifling luxu- 
ry. He wore his clothes until they werg 

threadbare and grudged every penny which” 
it was necessary to spend; and yet, with 

all his pains, the sum he could save wag 

woefully small and inadequate for his 

mother’s proper maintenance. She never 

complained. She even taught him to be 

contented. But her very resignation 
made poverty more galling to him. 

Geoffrey was fully conscious of the prix 
vations which his mother underwent, and 
could he have coined his blood into gold” 
he would gladly have bled to death at her 
feet. But there was no such extravagant 
way out of the difficulties surrounding 
him and sometimes when he thought of 
the seeming inutility of all his efforts he 
feared that he should go mad with de 
spair. 

He was in this frame of mind one day 
as the railroad train bore him swiftly back 
to Boston. He had gone without food” 
the day before and walked the streets all 
through the preceding night that the 
pittance he was carrying home might be 
a little less small. He had had plenty of 
leisure for cogitation, and fasting 
made his brain painfully acute. He was 
in that mental condition when trifles have 
a deeper significance than they are proper 
ly entitled to. 

He sat alone in the last seat of the caf” 
There was no one in the seat opposite, Dut” 
immediately in front of him there sat@® 
young lady. The bag by her side bore i 
silver letters the monogram I. J.,—Irene 
Jarmaine, as Geoffrey subsequently learned 
to interpret them. a 

He could not help noticing her, halt 
admiringly, half curiously. It was DOR) 
her face which attracted him, though 
was more lovely than the majority #& 
women; but it was the evidence @ 
wealth, the luxury which her appale 
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betoken, that chained his attention. Quiet 
and refined as her dress was it bespoke 
wealth—by all those indescribable min- 
utiae which appeal to the intuitions rather 
than to the reason. Geoffrey could not 
help thinking how many luxuries the 
gems in Miss Jarmaine’s ears and upon 
her fingers would furnish for his poor 
mother; and once he found himself 
tempted to forcibly possess himself of the 
jewels. He smiled a bitter smile as he 
appreciated the madness of the thought, 
and resolved to observe her no longer. 
He looked out of the window, but the 
glass reflected her image. He tried to 
concentrate his attention upon the other 
passengers—there was, a few seats ahead, 
awoman who wore a curious bonnet on 
which a clump of stiff black hairs were 
perched, each surmounted by a tiny gilt 
bead, and these were nodding to and fro 
with every movement and jolt of the car. 
They seemed to him to be playing a tune, 
a quaint accompaniment to the song of 
the wheels as they sped over the rails. 
He tried to forget the existence of his 
fellow passenger in watching this curious 
But his endeavors were futile. 


head-gear. 

There was something the matter with 
Miss Jarmaine’s back hair and she was 
continually putting her left hand to try to 


discover what it was. She had taken the 
glove off of this hand sometime before, 
and every time that she raised it the jewels 
in the rings upon her fingers flashed glints 
of fire at Geoffrey as if bent upon pre- 
venting his forgetfulness of their lustre 
and value. He saw plainly what was the 
matter. The hair pin which held one of 
the golden braids in place was being 
shaken from its position and the coil of 
hair was slowly slipping lower and lower~ 
He felt an insane impulse to push the 
bifurcated bit of wire back into its proper 
Place and with difficulty restrained him- 
self. Finally Miss Jarmaine drew off her 
night glove and throwing it by her side 
upon the seat raised both her hands and put 
€ hairpin firmly into its proper location. 
There wasa pause then for a little while, 
and Geoffrey’s thoughts were gradually 
coming more composed, when some- 
thing dropped gently upon his foot and 
attracted: his attention. Mechanically he 
stooped down and picked up the fallen 
It was a lady’s glove. Evidently 


it had slipped through the space at the 
back of the adjoining seat. 

He was about to return it to its right- 
ful possessor, when his finger closed upon 
something hard, and scarcely conscious of 
what he did, he drew the obstruction 
forth from the folds of the soft kid. It 
was a ruby ring. 


Ill. 


As Geoffrey held the glittering bauble in 
his hand he needed not to exert any spec- 
ial intellectual effort to appreciate the 
unusual size and brilliancy of the jewel, 
and suddenly, with overmastering force, 
the temptation came upon him to keep it. 
He glanced furtively around and seeing 
that he was unobserved he slipped the 
ring into his pocket, and dropped the 
empty glove upon the floor. 

But now conscience began to be trouble- 
some. Geoffrey tried in vain to drown it 
by considering how many things he could 
buy for his mother—the very thought con- 
jured up visions of her horror should she 
surmise whence he derived the money 
which he was spending. He tried to 
study the landscape past which the train 
rushed noisily, but_he could not shut out 
the song of the rails which kept crying 
outtohim: ‘‘ Thief! thief! thief! thief!” 

Again he turned his attention to the 
other passengers. The stiff black hair 
with their golden knobs which he had 
noticed before upon a womau’s bonnet, 
seemed now to be nodding at him as if to 
say: ‘* You did it—you—you thief—you 
did it!” 

A terrible look of despair and agony 
came into Geoffrey’s face—it would have 
melted your heart with very pity could 
you have seen it. ‘Twice his hand sought 
the pocket where the ring was; twice it 
dropped back empty upon the seat. Twice 
he bent down as if to pick up the glove ; 
twice he reassumed his erect position and 
the hand came up empty. ‘Tears rose to 
his eyes as if by instinct—an unbidden, 
uncontrollable sign of the terrible agony 
of the conflict waging within. His face 
grew ashy white; his breath came in 
shuddering gasps; a roaring sound, like 
a tumultuous chorus of voices calling out, 
‘* Thief! thief /’’ filled his ears. 

It seemed to him that everyone in the 
car must be aware of his agitation, and he 
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could scarcely believe that they continued 
unheeding. Again the fingers of his hand 
rose slowly and remorsefully up to the 
opening of the pocket, and hovered there 
in a tremulous, undecided fashion, 

At that instant he seemed to hear his 
mother’s voice speaking in the clear low 
tones he knew and loved so well, slowly: 

‘* Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance.” 

Geoffrey’s face burned crimson once 
more, and the hot blood rushed to his 
cheeks. Then slowly, as if guided by a 
power stronger than his own will, he 
stooped, picked up the glove, drew from 
his pocket the ring, and inserted it again 
where he had found it. His color came 
and went in quick succession, as for an 
instant he held the glove poised in his 
hand, then suddenly he rose and dropped 
it over the back of the seat. He meant 
merely to say a simple phrase of explana- 
tion, but instead of the words a low sob 
was all that came from his lips. 

Miss Jarmaine’s attention was attracted 
by his movement; and, startled by the 
sob, she had turned toward him in time 
to catch a fleeting glance of the expression 
of agony and remorse upon his face. Au- 
tomatically her hand felt for the object 
which he had let fall by her side, and as 
her fingers clasped it she felt her ruby ring. 

She sat with her eyes fastened upon him, 
while over her mind slowly dawned the 
perception of the temptation to which her 
carelessness had exposed him, and the 
evident struggle it had caused him to re- 
sist. Slowly she noted the details of his 
figure ; the gaunt outlines of his sunken 
cheeks ; the shiny shabbiness of his thread- 
bare clothes, and the realization of his 
poverty flashed across her consciousness. 

She rose impetuously but noiselessly, 
and stepped to his side. 

She stood by his side for a moment 
silent. He had not heard her approach, 
and his eyes, dim with tears, had not 
seen her. She touched him gently on the 
arm, and as he started, and turning, 
hastily faced her, she said timidly, her 
eyes falling beneath his troubled gaze. 

‘¢7_I have to thank you for finding 
my glove—it contained a ring—which 
was my mother’s. I would not have lost 
it for a great deal.”’ 


She paused as if expecting a reply, ang 
glanced timidly at him through eye-lashe 
moist with the dew of sympathetic tear; 
but he was silent and she continued hesi- 
tatingly: 

‘¢ You—you are in trouble—cannot ] 
help you somehow ? ”’ 

She had intended to offer him money, 
but something in the expression of his fags 
caused her to change her intention. 

A happy inspiration seized her. She 
darted to her seat, opened her bag, and 
taking from it a card, wrote hastily upon 
it a name and address, and signed it with 
her own name. Then once more she 
went to his side, and putting the tiny 
piece of pasteboard into his fingers, said 
quietly : 

‘‘This is the address of a friend of 
mine, who, if you ever need help, will 
give it to you, if you show this card. You 
have prevented my losing an heirloom 
which I value—more than I can tell you— 
and you must let me thank you in this 
way— if in no other.”’ 

She left him and returned to her seat, 
but she could read no longer; she could 
only wonder what the tragedy of the 
man’s life had been. 


IV. 


Into Geoffrey Cloverdale’s life had en 
tered a new emotion. He loved. 

He walked homeward automatically, 
like a man in a dream, vaguely conscious 
of his surroundings, astounded by the 
new emotion which he felt surging in his 
heart, horrified by the peril which ha@ 
threatened his soul. 

Even the smiles and glad greeting of his 
mother failed to wholly rouse him from 
this curious, somnambulic state, and aftet 
the first meeting was over he lapsed 7 
silence and reverie. 

‘«¢You are not ill, Ga’ ”_cy?”’ his ro 
said, anxiously, noting with alarm his 
listless and preoccupied mood. “God 
grant, my boy, that your health may 
spared, for should you be taken down He 
only knows what would become of us.” © 

‘*No, I am not ill, mother, dear,” 
Geoffrey said, rousing himself; ‘ 
am tired—that is all.”’ 

‘‘And you are sad, too, Geofitey. 
Something has happened to worry you 
some new trouble has arisen. Let mm 
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share it with you, my son, that we may 
console each other.” 

The old habit of his boyhood, when 
he had made his mother the confidant of 
his childish griefs, came upon him, and, 
yielding to the irresistible impulse of its 
promptings, he knelt down by her side, 
and, burying his face in her lap, he told 
her all—no, not a@d/, for the love which 
he scarcely knew how to interpret he hid 
from her. 

Finally his voice ceased. His tale was 
told. She bent down and kissed him, and 
said, in a voice that was tremulous, though 
she struggled to make it firm : 

“Thank God, Geoffrey, that you re- 
pented. Oh, my son, my son,’’—and her 
voice rose into a wailing cry that was 
wonderously piteous—‘‘Oh my son, my 
son! may the thought of your mother 
keep you forever from committing sin.”’ 


Vv 


In the days which followed, Geoffrey 
was more than once tempted to present 
the card which Irene Jarmaine had given 
him. Yet something held him back— 
subtle, restraining instinct. Perhaps it 
was pride which rebelled against accepting 
aid from an unknown stranger. Perhaps 
itwas shame with its manifold attendant 
considerations. But the pressure of every- 
day want proved a more powerful stimu- 
lus as the time elapsed, and one afternoon 
Geoffrey entered the banker’s office, whose 
address was written upon the card. 

The numerous clerks were busy as he 
entered, and those nearest to him glanced 
casually at him and continued their labors. 
He stood for a moment abashed, painfully 
conscious of the contrast between his well 
worn clothes and the sprucer garments of 
the men behind the desks. He almost 
tesolved to turn away and leave his errand 
unaccomplished. While he was thus hes- 
lating a clerk stepped to the counter and 
abruptly, yet not uncivilly, inquired what 
his business might be. Geoffrey handed 
the card to his interlocutor, and noticed 
with a sensation of pleasure that the young 
man’s demeanor received an accession of 
Politeness as he read the name written on 
the pasteboard. 

“Miss Jarmaine!’’ ejaculated the clerk, 
he read the signature on the card; and 

king curious at Geoffrey, added, ‘Pray 


take a seat, and I will let Mr. Randolph 
know you are waiting.” 

Geoffrey did as he was bidden, and in 
a few minutes another clerk ushered him 
into the presence of William Templeton ~ 
Randolph, a man whose name he had 
frequently heard mentioned as one of the 
financial magnates of the land. 

The banker scrutinized Geoffrey closely 
and invited him to be seated, and said 
slowly as he fingered the card: 

‘‘Miss Jarmaine gave you this?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘¢Miss Jarmaine knows you well?”’ 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

‘*Ah! Then how came she to give you 
this card?’’ He looked shatply and sus- 
piciously as he spoke, and the blood 
mounted to Geoffrey’s face as he replied: 

‘‘T had the good fortune to find a glove 
which Miss Jarmaine lost; it contained a 
ring which she valued highly—and—and 
she gave me that card.”’ 

‘© Ah, yes, I see,’’ the banker said; but 
what he thought but did not speak was: 
‘‘She would not offer him a money re- 
ward—he looks as if he might have been 
a gentleman.’’ Aloud, he added, more 
amiably: ‘‘Well, what Miss Jarmaine 
directs we must do. You want work, you 
say?”’ 

‘¢ Ves, sir.”’ 

‘¢What can you do?” 

‘¢Almost anything, I think, sir. I’m 
now traveling agent for Borrowe, Steel & 
Co.; I was formerly a book-keeper for 
Simpson, Israel & Co.’s, but they failed, 
and of course I lost my place.”’ 

‘©Yes, I remember them; they made a 
disastrous—I might almost say, dishonor- 
able—failure. Were you with them 
long?”’ 

‘¢Six months, sir.”’ 

‘‘You can give references, I suppose; 
that will be necessary, you know, since 
on your own statement Miss Jarmaine 
knows nothing about you.”’ 

‘‘T suppose my present employers will 
speak well of me, sir, and there are others 
who know me slightly—who knew me and 
my parents in better times—of whom you 
might inquire if you wish.’’ He men- 
tioned several names, adding, ‘‘I live 
with my mother.” 

The banker smiled. 

‘¢That is a recommendation in itself,”’ 
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he said. ‘‘‘I will make some. inquiries, 
and see what can be done.”’ 

‘« When shall I come again, sir?”’ 

‘‘Let me see—this is Tuesday—we 
cannot learn much in less than a week—it 
will take at least that to communicate with 
Miss Jarmaine, if she happens to be at 
home—yes, you may call this day week— 
next week, Tuesday.’ 

Geoffrey wrote down his full name and 
address, and after answering a few more 
questions, took his departure. 

He could not help wondering what sort 
of a woman his benefactress might be. 
She must be very wealthy, he thought, or 
her name and her written wish would not 
have met with such respect from this 
wealthy banking-house. 

The following week found him at the 
banker’s office. 

‘* Well,”’ said that gentleman cheerily, 
when Geoffrey was seated before him, 
‘*Well, Mr. Cloverdale, I’ve made some 
inquiries, and as everything is all right, 
the Quidnunc Railway Company will give 
you a place in their Treasurer’s office. I 
would have taken you into my own em- 
ploy; but there is actually not a vacancy, 
nor any chance to create one, and this is the 
best I could do. You will have to make 
yourself generally useful at first I suspect ; 
but if you are assiduous and intelligent you 
can rise fast enough. I will give you a 
letter to the Treasurer, and you can pre- 
sent it at the commencement of business 
hours to-morrow; it is too late to-day. 
Good day—we shall be glad to hear how 
you are getting on, and to have you drop 
in upon us once in a while—and I con- 
gratulate you on the interest you have 
created on the part of Miss Jarmaine. 

As Geoffrey left the office, the banker 
with a smile upon his lips watched the re- 
treating form. The thoughts which amused 
him may perhaps be divined from a scarcely 
audible exclamation which he twice re- 
peated to himself: 

‘*Well of all the curious things! For 
that girl with all her advantages to take 
the interest she does in this stranger. He’s 
a luckier dog than he has any idea of! ”’ 

In his new employment Geoffrey rose 
rapidly. From general utility clerk he 
became a sort of private secretary to the 
Treasurer, and gradually more and more 
of the responsibilities of the office fell upon 


his shoulders. As his pecuniary circum: 
stances became better, so did the surround 
ings of his home—a comfortable cottage iq 
one of the suburban towns along the ling 
of the Quidnunc Railway, was presided 
over by his mother, and Geoffrey neve 
journeyed homeward without feeling great 
inward satisfaction that her declining yea 
had been rendered more pleasant. Prog 
perity had likewise effected a change in hig 
own appearance. His form had rounded 
out, and the lines which the haunting 
anxiety of sorrow had drawn upon his face 
had gradually shrunken out of sight 
Better clothing had likewise its usual effect, 
and Geoffrey was a handsome and presen 
table gentleman. 

During all these years he had never met 
Miss Jarmaines He heard of her at the 
banker’s office, and knew that she some 
times inquired about him. He learned 
that she was an orphan—unmarried—the 
heiress of a large fortune; the books af 
the Treasurer’s office told him that she 
was a large owner of Quidnunc Railway 
stock—he even knew where she lived—but 
he had never seen her. He had thought 
of calling upon and thanking her in per 
son; but somehow he had never done so, 
contenting himself by simply writing 
thanking her, and he had received in reply 
a short note acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter and expressing a hope that he 
would be successful in life. That muchot 
his rapid advancement was due to her infite 
ence and interest he had no doubt—yet he 
had never met her face to face since that) 
memorable interview in the railroad trait 

Geoffrey, as his position grew more a 
sured began to go out more into society 
His duties as they grew more responsiblg 
became less imperative upon his time 
Perhaps he was somewhat influenced Df 
the hope that at some of the gay assemk 
blages which he frequented he might meg 
with his benefactress. But fate had Ge 
creed that the meeting should be elsewhere 


VI. 


It was in the summer of 18— thal 
Geoffrey and his mother determined 
spend the period of his vacation at the ol 
homestead. He had bought it back 
the first savings of his salary. 

A large and stately stone mansion ha 
been built within half a mile of the cottage 












and Geoffrey’s heart beat quicker, when 
he learned that its owner was— Miss 
Jarmaine; but his heart sank again when 
he was told that she was absent. 

Yet her absence gave him the opportun- 
ity which he would not have enjoyed, of 
rambling through the extensive grounds 
which surrounded her stately home. 

These days seemed to impart to Geoffrey 
Cloverdale’s character, the one element 
which had been lacking for its complete 
rehabilament. 

But Geoffrey’s morning rambles and 
fshing jaunts were interrupted by the news 
that Miss Jarmaine was expected to return, 
and that during her stay none but those 
who had her perinission would be allowed 
to wander over the grounds. ‘The tidings 
affected him curiously. It was not pleasant 
to be warned off as if you were a tres- 
passer; yet he could not feel any annoy- 
ance at an event which at last promised to 
bring him again face to face with Miss 
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S at . 
she @ Jarmaine. 
way But his anticipations of meeting Miss 
Jy @ Jarmaine face to face seemed to be again 
ight doomed to disappointment. He caught 
per. j many a glimpse of her as she whirled along 
the road in her easy carriage or cantered 
and on horseback through the shady lanes; but 
eply 2 those times he was always at a distance, 
tof @ aid when he lingered by the roadside, 
t he @ Hoping that she would pass by, she never 
hot g came. 
nflu- He was wending his way homeward one 
the @ cvening, when from the summit of a hill 
that half a mile from the homestead, he saw the 
rain, @ ell-known white horse that Miss Jarmaine 
eas & dove, standing at the cottage gate. He 
iety. stood for a moment dazed, wondering if 
ible, hiseyes did not deceive him. What could 
imag 8¢ be doing there? Had she simply 
| by made a neighborly call? Did she recog- 
p& tize that the owner of that cottage was 
a the man whom she had raised from poverty 






toaffluence ; or was she merely performing 
the usual courtesy of a formal call? It 
took him but a second to ask these ques- 
tions, to which no answer came; nor did 
pause longer than to satisfy himself 
that his eyes did not deceive him; but he 
stode hurriedly on, hoping to meet her 
ore she should take her departure. 
But in spite of the haste he made she 
gone before he had reached home, 
aid all that he caught sight of was a cloud 


tyes 
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of dust some distance down the road mark- 
ing the swift retreat of her receding car- 
riage. 

His mother met him on the porch and 
as she greeted him said, smilingly, 

‘¢Miss Jarmaine has been here and left 
a note for you. Iwill get it. It ison 
the table in the sitting room.” 

‘‘A note for me!’ Miss Jarmaine left a 
note for me!’’ Geoffrey exclaimed as he 
followed his mother into the sitting room. 

He took it from his mother and tearing 
it open moved to the window to read it by 
the lingering twilight. It read as follows: 

‘¢ Miss Jarmaine regrets that Mr. Cho- 
verdale was ‘warned off from Elmswood 
—a circumstance of which Miss Jarmaine 
has just been informed—and she hopes that 
Mr. Cloverdale will hereafter consider that 
the Elmswood grounds are for the future 
at his disposal, for fishing, shooting or 
strolling.” 

He read the letter over again and then 
automatically let the hand which held it 
drop upon the window, while he stood 
gazing out abstractedly at the scene before 
him. 

‘‘Is the note an important one, my 
son?’’ his mother said at last, breaking his 
reverie. 

He handed it to her. 

‘¢You may read it,”’ he replied. 

She glanced over it and said, as she 
handed it back, ‘‘ You will call of course 
and thank her.”’ 

‘<¢Yes, I suppose I should—would to- 
morrow be too early—too soon, do you 
think?”’ 

‘‘No. Such a politeness should be ac- 
knowledged at once, and if you do not 
call personally you should write—but it 
would be better, I think, for you to call 
in person.”’ 

So on the morrow, about the hour of 
noon, Geoffrey walked up to the front 
door of the mansion. A liveried man-ser- 
vant answered his summons for admission 
and ushered him into the drawing room, 
while he went to inquire his mistress’ plea- 
sure. 

Geoffrey looked about him curiously. 
The room was large, and its windows 
opened upon a wide piazza, where a mass 
of tropic foliage made a background for 
his eye. The mantle was of carved wood, 
and two carved statues of spotless Carrara 
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marble, stood at one end of the room. 
The walls were hung with pictures, and 
rugs and easy chairs filled the floor space. 
There were but few books on the slender 
tables. and Geoffrey wondered at their 
scanty number. ‘The soft rustle of a dress 
prevented further investigation, and turn- 
ing he stood face to face with Miss Jar- 
maine. 

She reached out her hand to him and 
said kindly, ‘‘Mr. Cloverdale, I wish to 
apologize for the mistake of my gardener. 
Some of the country people have annoyed 
me by visiting the piazza and even walking 
into the open windows, and I gave in- 
structions that they were to be requested 
not to encroach upon the house, unless 
they had business here; but I never meant 
that the grounds should be forbidden my 
neighbors.”’ 

‘*T have to thank you for removing the 
restriction in my case, Miss Jarmaine, 
and’’—his voice trembled a little—‘‘and 
I have to thank you for much beside.”’ 

It was her turn to be embarrassed and 
she flushed slightly as she answered.. 

‘*You owe your success far more to 
yourself—to your own abilities—Mr. 
Cloverdale, than to anything I could do 
for you.’’ Then she continued more 
lightly, as if anxious to change the topic 
of conversation, ‘‘You have not been 
inside of Elmswood before, I believe; 
would you like to see the library?” 

He followed her across the hall into a 
room whose wall was lined with books 
from floor to ceiling and where every con- 
venience for reading and composition was 
provided. She pointed out to him the 
classification of the volumes on the shelves, 
and then she led him into the picture 
gallery. 

‘*¢ Ah,” she said, in answer to his re- 
mark about the taste which had been 
displayed in the formation of the collec- 
tion, ‘‘You give me too much credit, 
Mr. Cloverdale. I fear I have neither the 
education nor discernment to select what 
I have. They were collected by my 
father during his lifetime and it was part- 
ly that they might be removed from the 
places where they had been stored for so 
many years that I built Elmswood so 
large as it is.”’ 

An hour passed before Geoffrey took 
his leave and looking at his watch as he 


walked down the avenue he was astoni 
at the duration of his visit. The tig 
had gone so rapidly that he had been gp 
conscious of its flight. He had be 
asked and had promised to call again 
also to bring his mother with him. 

The flame of his love had received f 
fuel from this visit; he walked home 
in that happy state of exaltation whi 
comes to the lover when his love first he 
gins to blossom into perceptible existeng 

He had but two weeks of his 
left and though he saw her often 
grudged every moment of the time thi 
took her from his side, They rode 
gether; she walked with him to see te 
spot where he had caught his first trg 
She had dined at the cottage and hi 
mother and himself had partaken of mawy 
a meal at Elmswood, and finally when 
period of his holiday was at an end itwy 
Miss Jarmaine who asked and received 
promise to call upon her in the city. 


VII. 


It was the night of the Lapham’s al 
All Beacon Street and Commonweal 


om 
aACal) 


Avenue and a considerable part of hk it i 


rest of Boston were gathered in the 
cious parlors of Silas Lapham’s hou 
Geoffrey Cloverdale and Miss Jarmaii 
had left the crowd and were sitting um 
the heavy foliage of the tropical plantsi 
the conservatory. He had been silent 
a few minutes and there had comea pa 
in their conversation. His heart } 
welling over with emotions which 
scarcely dared to voice. 

Miss Jarmaine finally broke the silen 
‘You are troubled to-night Mr. Cle 
dale, I trust you are not unwell?” 7] 

Geoffrey started, ‘‘ My trouble is# 
bodily ailment, Miss Jarmaine, it is deep 
than that.’’ ‘ 

Another pause followed, again to¥ 
broken by the woman, who exclaimed# 

‘*A penny for your thoughts, 
Cloverdale, you have not spoken for neal 
five minutes.’’ 

He looked straight into her eyes 
answered : 

‘*T was thinking of Sir Walter Ral 
and the window-pane. You know thes 
tradition about the line he wrote: — 

‘* * Fain would I rise, yet fear # 
fall.” % 
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Her eyes fell before his impassioned 
glance, and nervously fingering her fan she 
replied—‘‘ Yes, and the answering line 
which the Virgin Queen wrote beneath it: 

“Uf thy heart fail thee rise not at all.’” 

«¢«What an unkind and indefinite answer 
that must have seemed,’’ Geoffrey said. 

“Why do you think so?’’ Miss Jar- 
maine asked. 

« Because I picture to myself the doubts 
and tremors which must have agitated 
Sir Water when he adopted that method 
of informing his queen of his amorous as- 
piration. He was a subject—she was a 
quen—and the queen must signify her 
preference, before a subject dare confess 
his love.”’ 

His voice trembled slightly as he uttered 
the last words, and there was intention in 
his speech, which showed that what he 
gid had a personal application. 

She raised her head, and her gaze met 
his, and in the brief instant that their 
eyes looked into each other’s they read the 
secrets of each other’s hearts. 

Flushing slightly, but sweetly smiling, 
Miss Jarmaine raised her hand and placed 
itin Geoffrey’s. There was no need of 
His heart had told the 


Mm further words. 
old, old story, and hers had answered it. 
He drew her nearer to him and kissed her, 
quad she rested for a moment contently in 
gmnis embrace. 


Then, with a light, happy laugh she 
freed herself, and said: 

‘¢ We must go back to the ball room. 
It is a wonder that we have been left here 
alone for so long.’’ 

No sleep came to Geoffrey that night. 
He lay awake in a trance of happiness— 
dreaming pleasant dreams—his mind filled 
with the image of his love, and a vague 
wonder at his success. The morning 
brought him a few hours of slumber, but 
all through the business hours of the day 
he was like one dazed—performing his 
duties mechanically and absent-mindedly. 

He had’ intended to call upon Miss Jar- 
maine that evening, but when he reached 
home he found her there awaiting him. 
She had accepted his words literally. Her 
wealth made her aqueen—he was the sub- 
ject. She must stoop to him, for he could 
not rise to the height where-on she stood. 
Whether such thoughts were wise or fac- 
tual is no concern of ours. They were 
his thoughts, she read them truly, and she 
acted as her heart dictated, and as he 
wished her to act. 

* * * * * * Sure 

The happy blissful days of courtship 
passed, and when again the June days 
brought the roses in full bloom to Elm- 
wood, Geoffrey Cloverdale and his wife 
wandered side by side through the path 
of life. 
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BY BRAD COURTLAND. 


Time, the Seer, relentless stands, 

He holds the years—Old and New, 

And their lives and loves in his horny hands, 
the last one pass o’er the Border-lands. 

Millions of loving words untold, 

He guards and hoards in his seabrons hold, 
hever a one comes back to me 

From the ghostly tracks and the shadows dree. 


My past is a dream,” he says, “a dream 

y future a wish;” and the hoary Seer 
Sever on guard ’mid the human stream 

ing his dead for the dying year. 

Were some of the golden words but said, 
phen the love that quivered on lips, 

or the dying year would be fewer dead, 
less heavily freighted the Old Year’s ships. 

y past is a dream,” he says, “‘a dream 


My future a wish,” and far and near 
Between the two eternities gleam, 
Is the restless sickle of the hoary Seer. 


He is ever without at the hooded gates, 
As the years pass out and the years pass in, 
Swathed with purity, or surged in sin. 

«*My past is a dream, a dream,” he tells 

‘‘My future a wish.” And near and far 
Clangorous clear bring funeral knells, 
For the Old Year’s ship’s sinking over the bar. 


Buried the love with the ships from sight, 
Rimmed the moon on a carbuncle sea, 
Sailing adown the luminous light, 

Pennoned with hopes and wishes bright, 

Is the fair young year. In his tresses gleam, 
And his kisses pure and innocent, we 
Forget the past is a dream. 





TWELFTH DAY. 


BY EMILY READ. 


« We seek the pastry cooks to keep twelfth day; 
While ladies stand aghast, in speechless trance, 
Look round—dare not go back—and yet dare 

not advance.” 


‘¢ Did you come to town on business ?”’ 

Both the tone and question were civil, 
yet a furious blush mounted to the young 
man’s face. An honest, handsome face 
to be singled out in a crowd, even if his 
homespun suit had not made him con- 
spicuous. His questioner was dainty and 
pretty, with cheeks that country air had 
made pink, and eyes still bright with 
beauty-sleep. Yet her dress was in the 
very height of the fashion, her pelisse 
being the last thing out, and of a pattern 
sighed for by half Mayfair. No wonder 
Dick Harwood for a brief moment did 
not know his nearest neighbor when at 
home,—the neighbor who made the golden 
rule a trifle too easy for him to keep, for 
he loved her a great deal better than he 
loved himself. His honest blue eyes told 
as plainly what brought him to London, 
as the whity-brown paper package con- 
fessed it held the finest Twelfth Day cake 
the pastry cook’s shop boasted of. 

Where Dick was going Lettuce never 
doubted: no more did she whose pearly 
teeth were expected to demolish the holi- 
day dainty. But the glad look died out 
of Dick’s face when Lettuce asked the 
seemingly harmless question.—‘‘ Did you 
come to town on business ?”’ 

‘¢ Of course this is the proper season to 
sell one’s crops,’’ he answered half mock- 
ingly, wholly angrily. ‘‘ May not evena 
farmer see a little of the towns jollity.”’ 

‘*You could not have chosen a better 
place nor time than a pastry-cook’s win- 
dow on Twelfth Day,’’ answered Lettuce, 
laughing. 

It was an amusing sight. Around the 
window was gathered a motley crowd, some 
searching for some particular dainty, others 
admiring the display of castles and kings, 
that like figures in snow adorned the cakes, 
while great glass jars of elecampane, hard- 
bake and brandy-balls tempted those who 
liked such sweets. Some boys were eyeing 
the good things longingly. while others 
were intent on mischief. Such a glorious 
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time for fun-loving boys who were rud 
more boisterous in their mirth sixty ye 
ago. A pretty girl, oblivious to all but 
cake she selected, found on turning tg 
into the shop to make her purchase, th 
she was fast pinned to the coat-tails of @ 
exquisite, who had made*the excuse @ 
staring into the window, a cover forg 
nearer view of her particular charm 
Others were dexterously nailed fast tothe 
window, a single blow of a hammer f@ 
tening them securely. ‘There was noq 
in calling the constable, (police beinga 
unknown name) for fifty boys and ma 
carried hammers, and each one was re 
to swear some one else did the mischief” 
Dick suddenly turned from watching 
the fun and said,—‘‘ 1 was on my wayi 
see you, and ask you go to- “night to Va i 
hall and see the pantomime.” ce 
Lettuce’s eyes sparkled, she had beat 
to Vauxhall and would gladly go 
especially to see the pantomime 


was to be holiday fine and amusing, “MM i 
she glanced at Dick to answer himj@ 
shadow passed over her fair face, and Sit 
shook her head. ei 
‘«What is it, Letty?’’ asked Dick; “at 
never refused before to go with me toal 


holiday sport. Have you put on Mayfal 
heartlessness as quickly as you leave ® 
finery? or, are you ashamed of me?” © 
‘‘And if I am how can I help myself 
asked Lettuce with appalling frankne 
‘« You couldn’t expect me to enjoy the par 
tomime with the eyes of every one on mer 
‘‘Well, who can fathom the depths 
a girl’s vanity!’’ exclaimed Dick, la 
ing. ‘*Do you think because you h 
fine pelisse all Vauxhall is to stare at your 
‘‘Mypelisse! oh!’’ she added, glancimy 
down at her wrap; ‘‘there will be many® 
pretty ones there.”’ B34 
‘Oh Letty, Letty, has a single wee 
London made you vain? You dida 
use to think of your looks!’’ g 
‘‘If I have a juster sense of my= 
gifts, why should you care? It isn’t} 
to run down what you chance to hav 
the market’’— ’ 
‘*In the market!’’ cried Dick, hot! 
sore. ‘‘I did not know that your ch 
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Bare to be bought, or I might have been 
PH haggling for the bargain, instead of’’— 

>§ ‘Of standing at a pastry-cook’s door 
TE scolding me,’’ said Lettuce. ‘But as is 
@) # usual with all ill-tempered people, you are 
too hasty. I do not refuse to go with you 
to Vauxhall because I am vain, but from 


)f0 8 aperverse taste for something better than— 
iat # than homespun.’’ 


“Oh, that is the secret,’’ said Dick, 


d scornfully. ‘‘The clothes make your man. 


Imight be the veriest fool.in London, 
with nothing in my pockets but my tail- 
or's bill; never a cozy house to ask you 
to be mistress of, and a fine dairy, 

§ the profits to be yourown. If I only were 
Fm" dressed in foreign cloth, and could smirk 
/§ and ogle like a city dandy, I would need 
nothing else in your eyes. But what is 
the useof talking. 1 came to town to get 
'@ a peep at a face I hungered for, (the more 
De fool 1 am,) and you scout me; not because 
*§ lama rogue, but that my coat is home- 
Y@ made. There, do not cry, Letty. Lama 


brute, perhaps, and not worth red eyes. 
gat it’s a little hard on me to have ridden so far 
ie to the music of sweet Letty, and go home 


insilence. And all for a coat, forsooth. 
Well, let us shake hands and say good-bye. 
I can’t walk home with you as I can’t 
change mycoat. And as for the cake’”’— 
glancing down at the uncomfortable pack- 
age he would not have carried for any 
other woman,—‘‘I can send it to you by 
aman inacloth coat. There are plenty 
of them to be hired.’’ 

So Lettuce lost her lover, and all be- 
cause of a homespun coat she would never 


al have thought of at home, but which she 
af B Was ashamed of in the city. She man- 


iW *ged to keep back her tears, but by an 
; effort that prevented her speaking, or 
if Dick would not have gone off triumphant- 
ly with the last word spoken. She turned 


i iy go into the shop, though if she were 
bed sure that Dick would have gone with her, 


she would have walked home, even though 


fi} it would have been very much a sack cloth 


and ashes walk which she knew she well 


: B deserved. As she turned to leave Dick, 


lettuce felt a detaining hand on her 
skirts, and, so perverse are girls, this 
ce who a second before was longing 


1} fora detention, never turned her head but 


Made another vain step forwards. Then 


I 4 the did look over her shoulder to say 


something sharp and vexatious to Dick, 
whose hand she thought detained her, but 
she rued the day, for a titter, subdued but 
marked, came from the crowd of street 
boys, Lettuce joined in the laugh of the 
boys which grew louder and shriller, for 
Dick with angry eyes and hot brow, which 
she could better guess than see (for his 
back was to her), was making a long stride 
which ended in a sudden halt; he also 
being forcibly detained. 

Lettuce, quick witted as she was, fath- 
omed the mystery by the laughter of the 
bystanders. 

‘¢ Dick, dear Dick, do not move,’’ she 
said, under her breath, hut her words came 
very distinct to his blushing ear. ‘You 
don’t mind very much standing by me?”’ 

‘‘Mind!”’ exclaimed Dick, turning 
towards her, as far as his coat-tails permit- 
ted. ‘It is you who mind. You cannot 
have forgotten my country costume ?”’ 

‘‘Forgotten? Oh, no,’’ she says, blush- 
ing redder than she had done that day. 
‘But I would much rather stand here 
forever than ” 

‘¢Than what?”’ asks Dick, suspiciously. 

‘‘Rather than tear my pelisse.’’ ‘*Stop, 
pray stop,”’ she cried, laying both hands 
on his shoulder, regardless of the laugh 
the action was received with by the small 
mob; a bit of rudeness on the part of the 
boys they would have paid dearly for, if 
the hands had let go their grasp. ‘‘Do 
you not see,’’ she adds, ‘‘we are nailed 
together to the door? It’s Twelfth Day, 
you know, and it is one of the silly tricks 
to nail people so who stop at a pastry- 
cook’s window.”’ 

‘Never mind, Letty. One does not 
mind a rent in good honest homespun. 
Let me go, and I'll break away, and 
quickly undo you,’’ Dick promised. 

. ‘*But do you not see your coat is under 
mine.”’ 

‘¢Then you must make up your mind 
to tear your pelisse. It is a pity, but 
then it is better than to be fastened toa 
country bumpkin.”’ 

‘¢But, Dick, indeed I cannot,” said 
Lettuce, the ready tears streaming down 
her cheeks. 

‘‘How fond you must be of your 
clothes. Would you ever shed a tear for 
me, even though you knew you broke my 
heart?’’ asked Dick, reproachfully. 
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‘¢What more he might have said, hav- 
ing Lettuce so decidedly at a disadvan- 
tage, she never knew, for she silenced 
him with some asperity: 

‘¢ Don’t talk nonsense, sir, with all this 
rabble listening to you. I can’t move if 
Iam kept until doomsday, neither must 
you. ‘To tell you a secret, the pelisse is 
not mine, but cousin Nancy’s. She lent 
it to me because she is kind and good, 
and thought I looked well in it. So you 
see I dare not tear it.”’ 

‘*«To be sure you can’t. But what is 
to be done? It will take more than my 
fingers to draw the nail, and these boys 
like the joke too wgll to be bribed to help 
us. How long at you stand hanging to 
a pastry cook’s door, cheek by jowl with 
a country fellow in home * 

‘*Please have done,’’ said Lettuce, in 
pretty confusion; ‘‘the clothes are better 
looking on a nearer view. I quite like 
the color of them. Some one of my ac- 
quaintance will pass and release us, for I 
know some people in London town, some 
men who have praised my eyes, and who 
often pass here. Some of the——’”’ 

‘* Hundred,”’ interrupted Dick. 

‘*Some of the thousand,’’ she said, 
saucily, ‘‘will certainly pass by, and 
help us.” 

‘And let me go my way,”’ said Dick, 
moodily. 

‘*You have never told me where you 
are staying. Perhaps our ways are the 
same. And, Dick, cousin Nancy, the 
owner of the pelisse, you know, is to give 
a Twelfth Night party. I came here to 
order the cake, but I fear it will be stale 
unless help comes to us soon. Will you 
come, to the party, I mean (that is if we 
ever leave this doorway), and I will intro- 
duce you toa pretty girl, to whom you 


can give the ring, if you are lucky enough | 


to get it.” 

‘What do I care for a pretty girl,” 
said Dick, in disgust. 

‘*Well, then, you can flout her with a 
bean, that means she’ll die a spinster, you 
know. But, see, here comes one of my 
knights, a professional man, you can see 
by his broadcloth. He, for the love of 
my fine eyes, will take the nail by the 
head. Oh, Dick, do you think he did 
not see me?’’ asked disappointed Letty, 
covered with blushes. 


‘*Maybe not,’”’ said Dick, encour 
ingly. 

Again and again Lettuce called out a 
deliverer was coming; an author, eveng 
lord went by. A few bowed, a greater 
number cast sheep’s eyes at her, but fg 
the most they walked stoutly on, gazing: 
before them, though some were curious tg” 
discover an acquaintance on the oppo ‘ 
side of the street. y 

Poor Lettuce stood shivering, but would: 
not hear of a rent in cousin Nancyg 
pelisse, somebody would come to their de 
liverance; if it were only the watchman) 
And Dick would warm his blood when he 
was free, and able to get nearer their tor 
mentors, who were oblivious to the fac 
that nothing wears out sooner than a joke, 
except to the joker. oH 

‘* Lettuce, poor Lettuce! I should have 
warned you to keep your skirt’s free from 
shop windows on Twelfth Day. Be 
will be boys, and like the joke. I wa 
going for the bellman tocry a lost maiden,™ 
said some one Dick could not see. 

‘*Better send a clergyman to bind 
together, though nothing could do so me 
effectually than a ten-penny nail I fi 
But it was your pelisse, cousin, that 
in fault. Dick would not let me tear it 
Poor Dick! he has a fancy for fine clothe 
cried Lettuce. 

‘‘And a saucy tongue: well every mal 
to his taste. But you might freeze standing 
so long in the cold. Never mind the pie 
servation of the pelisse, you are famom 
fora neat darn. A little wrench : 
you are, free—perhaps. Now walk home@" 
as fast as possible so that neither may t 
cold.”’ . 

And cousin Nancy undertook the o : 
ing of the cake. 

‘¢Shall she be prétty? ‘The girl I 
to introduce you to to-night, who is 
wear the ring. Shall she have fine b 
eyes, and pale, pale cheeks?’’ asked 
tuce, gaining heat and breath by the ext® . 
cise. % 

‘*No, let her have blue eyes and i 
cheeks, as fresh and sweet as an € 
lettuce,”’ said Dick, in high good hum 

‘‘And about as green. Ah Dick,! 
you want for a Twelfth Day gift, ag 
who had to be nailed to you before 
discovered your love was worth more th 
other men’s poor flattery.’ 
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A NEW YEAR’S CALL. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


“Tum, tum-tum, tee-tee, tum-tum, 
; Bithink that is the very loveliest waltz in 


iny Mall the world, Cousin Grace,’’ said Marion 


‘ Wood, humming the first few bars of 
pustrauss’ ‘‘ Artst Life,’’ as she put the 


"Blast finishing touches to the costume she 
dj was preparing to wear in some tableaux 


im New Year’s Eve. ‘‘I hope Hassler will 
Bplay it while ‘The Artist’s Dream’ is on 
thestage,’’ she continued. ‘‘ It will be so 
|B appropriate ; I like to dance to that old 
BH valtz of Strauss’ petter than to any of the 
‘Bnew-fashioned ones,’’ and the girl went 
on humming the air, letting her work slip 
tothe floor. 

“Jsn’t that the waltz Jack Bruce always 
smaked the band to play for you and he to 


Row mdance to, the summer we were at ‘ The 


py Windsor?’ ’’ demurely asked Grace, tying 

#@ oamask as she spoke, and from behind its 

S@ambush, studying the effect of her ques- 
tion 


A pink tide of color quickly rose to 
Marion’s cheeks, and then receded, leav- 
ing the fair face pale. 

“T don’t remember,’ she replied short- 
ly, rising and turning her tell-tale face 
aay from her interlocutor. 

“No?’’ in a curious, half doubtful 
pgone. ‘Well, perhaps he will then—did 
spyuknow he is to take the part of the 
Pitist in that same tableau? ”’ 

“Yes, and we girls set in a huge gilt 
pptame, all to pose and pass in critical re- 
perew before his highness, who will be on 
)#idivan, and appear to be dreaming of us 
ag! I don’t believe he saw any half-doz- 
Mgirls as pretty as us in all his foreign 
anderings, anyway!” 

“Jack Bruce to be in the tableaux! 
Why, is he home?” exclaimed Marion in 

Voice of amazement, and turning a 

ed face upon her companion— 

“Yes, arrived Saturday, in the ‘Brit- 

h Princess ;’ didn’t you knowit? Why, 
Hthought, of course, you——’’ She 

pped at the sight of the expression on 

cousin’s face, then continued hurried- 

: “Mrs. Ray asked him to take part the 

jfirst thing, yesterday; waylaid him 

the church vestibule, and before he 
d get out of it, made him promise her 


solemnly that he would goto her bal masque 
and tableaux, New Year’s Eve, and take 
a part in the latter. I thought you——_”’ 

‘‘] knew nothing whatever of Mr. 
Bruce, his engagements or movements,”’ 
interrupted Marion, hastily, rising and 
gathering up the brocade and velvet of her 
costume she was arranging. 

‘¢ Why, Marion, you haven’t put half 
the lace on that robe.”’ 

‘¢QOh, perhaps, I won’t wear that after 
all. You know Mrs. Ray said we might 
select any character we desired’ for that 
tableaux, and I may even change my mind 
about taking part in it at all, and 4 

‘*Marion Wood! don’t be a little 
fool ! ’’ 

Marion stopped short on her way to the 
door, at this somewhat plain remark. 

‘¢Oh, Ishan’t disappoint you, dear. I 
will be in ¢ha¢ tableaux, never fear, if 
only to serve as a foil to your blonde style 
of beauty, you know, but as I can’t quite 
decide as to what character. I will select 

‘‘T would advise you to choose one that 
displays some pride and determination, 
Marion! ‘Assume a virtue if you have 
it not,’ ’’ she quoted with emphasis. ‘‘ Be- 
sides,’’ she went on, ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
nature would suit your dark ‘style of 
beauty’ much better than Elaine’s lovelorn 
lackadaisical pose.”’ 

‘‘I] don’t know that I shall aspire to 
either the heroic or poetic in my selec- 
tion; I will leave those to my more beau- 
tiful cousin; I shall doubtless take an 
easy, every day hum-drum sort of part, 
and then, you know, you and the other 
‘pretty girls’ will shine out brighter in 
contrast; but indeed, I must hurry off. 
If the seamstress comes while I am en- 
gaged, please tell her that I will consult 
with her to-morrow about my costume,”’ 
and with these injunctions, Marion left 
the sewing room, where the girls had been 
planning their toilets for the ball and 
tableaux, and ran up to her own little 
sanctum sanctorum at the top of the house 
—her studio—where her strict orders not 
to be disturbed were always obeyed. She 
locked the dvor behind her, and sat down. 
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A year ago, she and Jack Bruce were 
‘¢all the world’’ to one another, and 
now! 

They had loved one another then, and 
hoped to ‘‘be nearer and dearer still,”’ 
some day; but, there is a tide in the love 
affairs of youths and maidens which oft 
times overflows and inundates strong judg- 
ment, good reason, and common sense: it 
had come to them, and wrecked their 
happiness. 

It had all happened at the seaside, two 
years ago. There had arisen first the little 
cloud of suspicion, then came the shower 
of unjust accusation, the rain of angry 
explanation and protestation, and the final 
thunderburst of jealous rage and cruel ag- 
gravation—and the end. Jack Bruce had 
said to her hotly, one night down on the 
pier,— 

‘‘I’m heartily sick and tired of this; 
good-bye, Marion, when I return to you 
you will ca// for me!’’ and left the shore 
next day, and sailed for Europe the follow- 
ing week with no other word of adieu. 

There had been times when Marion, in 
all the sweet humility of love, had felt that 
she could have: swam_the miles of ocean 
between them, to say ‘‘I have been wrong, 
forgive me!’’ and then, there were dark 
hours in which it seemed to her that she 
never could forgive, nor forget, his cruel 
heartlessness, no matter how deep his pen- 
itence; and so alternated her moods of 
feeling in the days, and weeks, and months 
of their estrangement. 

And now he had returned; and she had 
not *‘called”’ him, she thought, with a 
certain pride; but ah! hehad not return- 
ed to her! 

As Marion sat there, living over in her 
thoughts the bitter memories of that part- 
ing, there came to her a strong longing to 
look upon his face once more; she had 
not, in all those weary months, had the 
courage to open the little package of her 
‘¢treasures,’’ his gifts: some withered 
flowers, and his picture; but now that he 
was home and they must meet again, she 
felt that she must see him, thus, first. 

She went to her desk and took out the 
package she had sealed up, as one does the 
belongings of the dead. At sight of all 
the little dumbly eloquent reminders of 
happy hours and days, her tears flowed 
fast; and then she opened the paper that 








contained his photograph, and gazed long. 
and earnestly upon—one who was/ 

As she turned over the contents of the’ 
precious package, a half-faded photographi¢ 
picture of herself, that Jack had takey 
with his camera at a pic-nic one happy 
day, fell out. On the back of it she 
scribbled some verses she wrote in remem 
brance of the happy time. She read them 
over now, and they were full of a new 
meaning; they were indeed ‘‘ dead days” 
—dead and buried! Thus they ran: © 

“Fain would I hold thee fast, oh happy day” 
Whose hours, like rounded beads have slipped 

their string 

Of silken time beyond recovery, 
And to the past’s dim errors rolled away. 

Yet mem’ry searching thee with reverent power 
Swift to recall, perchance some day shall see 

A light shine forth from dull obscurity 
And glad shall cry: ‘Behold thy golden hourf? 

Nor past, nor future, can in darkness hide 
That which has ovce a joyous present been, 

And moments passed in hours elysian 




















































As jewels in our thoughts are glorified.” : 
She finished the lines, and turned again 
to look.at the picture: all the happingsy 
of that happy day arose before her, anda ; 
rush of warm, tender recollections followed} 
with a flood of tears, that washed away , 
every harsh remembrance, every umOry ¢ 
giving thought toward one she loved! d 
When she left her studio, a few hous 
later, Grace met her on the stairs, dress} }, 
for a walk. ig 
‘‘Why Marion,’’ Grace exclai pI 
‘«where have you been? you look radi hi 
‘*Been? Oh, I’ve been making ups IT of 
costume for the tableaux.’ “| sh 
‘It won’t be anything mundane a@§ 4, 
plain’ then, for you look lovely at@em 
very thought of it. What is it, mayeg «, 
know?” a Gr 
‘‘Oh, onlya simple symphony in browly § 1, 
laughed Marion. ‘ aft 
‘‘A brown study? why I should hag ,,. 
guessed rather something couleur de 106% nr. 
Well so that you don’t treat the comg p, 
pany to a nocturne in dachrymose § 1 
I shan’t complain; au revoir, I’m O8@§ g,, 
the academy concert, ‘tum tum tum, HF ag), 
tee, tum tum,’ ”’ sang Grace to the Strait bef, 
waltz air, as she kissed her hand to BM ty . 
cousin, and went out of the front dooh’ § dre. 
IL. pm 
Inv); 





A large and fashionable gathering 6 h 
dear five hundred friends were assem 















in Mrs. Richard Grantly Ray’s spacious 

lors at her country house: ‘‘The 
Hills,’? on New Year’s eve; the occasion 
being, as the cards of invitation read: ‘‘A 
Bal Masque and Tableaux for the benefit 
of charity;’’ but more particularly if one 
could have read between the lines, or in 
Mrs. Ray’s manceuvering brain, for the 
lionizing on her grounds, of a real live 
English lord with an illustrious pedigree 
and an enormous fortune. She had 
secured his acceptance of her invitation 
to be present at her ball; and enlisted 
his services as a figureant in one of the 
tableaux, he having kindly consented to 
appear with Miss Madge Winthrop, in a 
inasuperb Roccoco groupe, copied from 





wbom@} a real Watteau fan in Mrs. Ray’s posses- 
sion. 

hour!’ Mrs. Ray had been fortunate also, in 

ide procuring the promise of her young artist 

: friend: Mr. Jacynard Bruce, who had re- 


cently returned from a tour abroad, to 
very appropriately take part in the last 
tableaux on the programme: ‘‘ Zhe Artist's 
Dream.’’ Hehad not been able to attend 
any rehearsals, having but just arrived; but 
the part was not a difficult one, merely 
to lie in a grotesque attitude, on a com- 
fortable lounge, and appear lost in happy 
dreams. 

The evening was a delightful one, every- 
body in a holiday humor, and the distin- 
guished young man of English nobility 
present, acted most affable and pleasant in 
his attentions to all the girls; but, as one 
of them whispered with sundry tosses and 
shrugs ‘‘ perfectly devoted to Madge Win- 
throp, and she in her fifth season!”’ 

The ‘‘ Watteau Fan’’ tableau had been 
“tung up” three times. Pretty Miss 
Grace Merdon had scored a successful 
tound of applauseas ‘‘Peg Woffington,”’ and 
after the ‘Game of Life,” ‘‘Paying Toll,” 
and several other pretty pictures had been 
presented, the last tableau, ‘‘ Zhe Artis?'s 
Dream,’’ appeared on the scene. 
: € curtain rose, discovering an artist’s 
4 Studio, the artist lying upon a divan, 
asleep, while in a large frame, on an easel 

ore him, there appeared, moving slowly 
| ‘0 soft music, the beautiful vision of his 
ss of ‘‘Fair Women.’’ One after 
#4 Mother they seemed to grow out of an 

§ ‘Qvisible canvas, beautiful, piquant, stately, 
hing, arch faces and figures, which 
VoL. CXIV—No. 5. 
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paused, gazed upon the sleeping Endy- 
mion, then glided and faded away. 

It was through half-closed eyes, how- 
ever, that this artist beheld his dream, for 
not having rehearsed, the costumes and 

were as new and pleasing to him as 
to the other spectators. As he watched 
the fair panorama pass, the last figure ap- 
peared within the frame. Was he really 
dreaming? What did it mean? The 
music played softly: ‘‘Tum-tum-tum, 
tee-tee, tum-tum,’’ and a wood nymph, 
decked in autumn tinted leaves, and 
briars and berries, stood there before him. 
There was the same sweet smile upon her 
lips, the same old loving look within her 
eyes, and, yes, the lips moved, and he 
heard the same dear voice: 

‘«Jack,’’ it said softly, ‘‘come!”’ 

The artist awakened from his dream. 
He sprang from his couch, and in an in- 
stant, before the curtain could fall, the 
audience saw him clasp his vision, in 
substance, in his arms, and they waltzed 
to the air of Strauss’ old melody, ‘¢ Artist 
Life.” They all thought it a very pretty 
finale to the tableau, and supposed it had 
been thus arranged for their approbation ! 

Later, when the guests were exchanging 
Happy New Year greetings, as the clock 
struck twelve, Mr. Bruce, sitting on the 
stairs with the wood nymph, whispered: 

‘Marion, I wish you a happy new year 
with all my heart; can you forgive me for 
all my shortcomings? Will you try to for- 
get the past, and let the future prove my 
loyal, constant, unswerving love for you?”’ 

She looked down in his honest, true 
eyes, and replied: 

‘*Jack, I love you, and—well, you 
know, after all I—cal//led you!” 

‘¢Do you keep up the old time-honored 
custom of receiving, Miss Wood?’’ asked 
a stupid, blind piece of masculinity, 
coming up to them at this juncture. 

‘*T shall be at home to all of my 
friends, Mr. Wayne,’’ replied Marion, 
‘‘and,’’ she whispered to Jack, ‘‘I have 
already made one new year’s call!”’ 

The wedding followed early in the 
spring, and among the half hour’s musical 
selections that prelude the wedding entrée 
march, the congregation smiled and 
nodded their heads approvingly, when the 
organist played softly, Kunstler Leben 
Waltzer, by Strauss! 








‘‘Why are you going away?’’ was the 
question which Miss Arbuthnot passed 
over her pretty lacquered teapot along 
with a cup of delicious souchong. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you stay till after the Assembly? 
I wouldn’t miss it for anything! You 
know we shall sail the next morning; 
but I am bound to have a last dance in 
dear old Philadelphia.”’ 

‘““T have stayed too long already,” 
Dick Wetherill replied gloomily. ‘It 
was sheer weakness that kept me here, 
Edith. If I had had any strength of 
mind, I’d have gone long ago; but while 
you were here—I couldn’t. That’s all 
there is about it.’’ 

‘Well, I am here yet,’’ Edith said 
with a distracting smile. ‘* How will 
you manage it?’’ 

‘¢T shall shut my eyes and turn my 
back on you. What a flirt you are, 
Edith! There are times, I believe, when 
you really forget you are engaged to 
anybody.”’ 

‘¢] am not as much engaged as I was— 
once,’’ she answered with the barest per- 
ceptible shrug. ‘‘ I—in confidence, Dick, 
—the fact is—I have changed my mind, 
and I have written to Mr. Stanton to 
break off my engagement—”’ 

‘¢ Edith!” he cried eagerly. 

‘« No, please !’’ she said with a gesture 
of warning. ‘‘I am not free yet. He is 
in California, you know. I have not had 
an answer to my letter yet.”’ 

‘¢But when you do—Edith, tell me! 
Is there any hope for me ?”’ 

‘*Let me be off with the old love,’’ 
she said evasively. ‘‘If you will stay till 
after the Assembly, Dick—”’ 

‘*J will stay till June!” 

‘‘Ah! That is kind of you. I am 
going with papa—to the ball, I mean; 
but if you are there—”’ 

‘*T shall be there,’’ Dick said with 
emphasis. ‘‘You must save me some 
waltzes—half a dozen at least.”’ 

Poor Dick! He had been in love with 
Edith ever since she came out, but what 
chance had a peor young lawyer by the 
side of a millionaire’s son? He kept 
wondering about this on his way home 
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till he dropped into the club, and met 
Harry Stanton right there. 

‘* Hello, Wetherill!’’ he said in a man 
ner subdued for an obvious reason, ag 
there was crepe on his hat. ‘‘ How d'yg 
do? Can you tell me if Miss Arbuthnot” 
is still in town ?”’ 









‘*] just came from there,’’ Dick said 
bluntly. 
‘*Ah? I hope she is well. I have lost 





track of her for the past two weeks. My 
father died very suddenly and I wag 
called away from San Francisco, so that 
I have not heard from her in a fortnight.” 

Dick had a strange sinking of thé 
heart. Stanton could not have gotten 
Edith’s letter then; and since she wrote 
it, he had come into the possession of & 
million dollars’ at least. Would Edith” 
care now to have her engagement broken? 
He could not see her again before the 
Assembly for she was going to New York 
Still, he ‘stayed in Philadelphia. He 
determined to go to the Assembly and lead 
from Edith herself, whether, after what 
she had said, she would let Harry Star 
ton’s fortune influence her. 








































‘If she does,’’ Dick said, with 7 y 
philosophy, ‘‘I am well rid of her.” ~ § w 
On the night of the ball it rained at 
hard, and the streets were quite dese 01 
when Dick entered Washington Sq he 
on his way to the hotel, where he pro 
to make his evening toilet. This was no 
years ago, when the ‘‘squares”’ of Phila @ at 
delphia were enclosed in great, high, ira g Ef 
ramparts, which no one could scale wi on 
out a ladder, and the gates were | to 
after dusk. Dick knew this custom, git 
thought himself fortunate to find 
square still open, so that he could cut om § anc 
a block of his muddy walk. _ & he 
‘‘A fine scene for an assassinationy § Ev 
Dick thought, tucking his hands oa hac 
into his overcoat pocket. He accelerated § Th 
his steps as he neared the north-east § Edi 
but when he reached it, it was locked! : he 
He turned back and went to the next con 
gate. There were eight in all opening @@y Con 
the four sides and corners of the squamy ‘ 
but they were all closed and padlocked des; 
with a massive chain. doll 
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Dick was at a loss what to do. There 


was no one within calling distance, unless 
he raised a terrific hubbub, and he had 
no inclination to do that. 

«‘] must get out of this somehow,”’ he 
said, looking desperately at the fence, 
which was made of. tall iron spears set on 
end, and hopelessly unscalable. 

He shook hundreds of these bars, but 
not one was loose. 

‘«‘ This would niakea good penitentiary,”’ 
he said, wiping the rain and perspiration 
from his face. ‘‘I wonder what the deuce 
Ican do any how?”’ 

He rapped on the gate, but the signal 
was lost in the pattering rain. A police- 
man had more respect for himself than to 
be out in such weather. Dick looked 
vainly up and down the streets. 

«Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed; ‘this 
ceases to be ajoke. Hello! hello there! 
help a fellow out, won’t you?”’ 

A dark shadow slouching down Locust 
street stopped for a moment, and a man 
looked furtively around, up, down, every- 
where, then, in response to Dick’s repeat- 
ed calls, he came slowly over to the gate. 

‘“What are you doin’ in there?’’ he 
growled, pressing an ugly, hairy face close 
to the bars and peering in at Dick. : 

‘I’m locked in,’’ Dick replied. ‘‘Can’t 
you get me out? I'll make it worth your 
while, if youdo. I must get out of here 
atonce. 1 have some important business 
on hand. Can’t you pick the lock some- 
how?’’ 

“‘No,”’ replied the man; ‘‘there ain’t 
no use doin’ that. I’ve tried ’em many 
atime with a skelly. But look ’ee ’ere! 
Ef I let you out, yer ain’t agoin’ to blab 
on me, are ye! eh? No! I ain’t agoin’ 
tomonkey with them padlocks; but I kin 
git yer out. What’ll ye gimme?” 

Dick offered him five, then ten dollars, 
and rose on his offer to twenty-five, before 
he could make any impression on the man. 
Every moment was precious to him. He 
had been in there an hour and-a-half. 
The Assembly ball was at its height, and 
Edith—was she with Stanton? or, was she 
watching and wondering why he did not 
tome to claim her hand? If he did not 
come, what would she think? 
1g = ‘‘ In God’s name, get me out!”’ he cried 
# ‘desperately. <<I'll give you twenty-five 


AB dollars.” 


‘¢ An’ you won’t gimme the slip ?’”’ said 
the man, eyeing him suspiciously. 

‘¢ There’s the money,”’ said Dick, hold- 
ing out his pocket-book. 

The man took it, dropped down on his 
knees, and took frem the inside of his over- 
coat a bundle of files, wrenches and so on, 
among which Dick was startled to recog- 
nize some unmistakable burglar’s tools. 

‘*T’ll hav’ you out in a jiffy,” he said, 
beginning to operatet‘on one of the iron 
bars. ‘‘Jist you keep dark there.”’ 

Dick waited while the man went to work 
silently and swiftly with the hand of an 
expert. One bar was quickly removed 
and asecond was on its way, when sud- 
denly from out of the shadow a large figure 
loomed. ‘The man started to his feet with 
an oath, but quick as a flash the policeman 
had him by the collar, while a second offi- 
cer sprang upon him from the other side: 

The prisoner cursed and swore while 
he struggled in the officers’ grasp. 

‘‘Let up now, Ben!’’ said one of his 
captors. ‘‘We’ve been a-laying for you. 
You might as well come along quietly.’’ 

‘<Git that fellow in the square then,— 
him!’’ said the burglar. ‘‘He’s my 
pard, an’ I ain’t agoin’ to the jug with- 
out him!”’ 

‘* There’s another one, Billy,’’ said the 
officer to his comrade. ‘I’ve got Ben 
all right. You look after the other.” 

**’m not a robber!’’ Dick cried when 
he found his voice. ‘‘ But I wish to 
heaven you would get me out of this. I 
was locked in the square by mistake.” 

‘‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the vindictive 
prisoner. ‘‘He ain’t no robber—he 
ain’t! That won’t do, pard. You've 
got ter go, if I do.” 

The officer broke the last half-filed bar 
out of the fence and squeezed through 
the opening. 

** You are my prisoner !’’ he said, lay- 
ing his hand on Dick who argued and 
protested in vain. The fact that he was 
found unlawfully in the square, apparently 
in collusion with ‘*Chunky Ben’ was 
stronger evidence than his word, and, in 
spite of himself, he was taken at once to 
the station house, handcuffed and sent 
to jail. 

‘Unfortunately, Dick was a comparative 
stranger in Philadelphia. He knew no 
one who was immediately accessible ; he 
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had given up his pocket-book which con- 
tained his money, cards and all valuable 
addresses. ‘There was nothing for it but 
that he must stay all night in jail. So 
the Assembly Ball rolled on without him, 
and Edith Arbuthnot heard nothing from 
him. The next day, she went on to New 
York and sailed by the ‘*Galatea.’’ When 
at last he was set free;-the ‘‘Galatea’’ was 
gone. The next day he saw Edith’s name 
in the list of passengers, and he heard 
nothing of her for months. It was hardly 
any surprise to him afterwards when he 
heard that Edith had married Harry Stan- 
ton in Florence. 

‘*Of course she would have done that 
anyhow,”’’ he said, bitterly. 

There was no mistake about Edith’s 
marriage. He saw her in Boston the next 
winter, and had the luck to sit near her 
one night, in a box party at the theatre. 

‘You did not change your mind after 
all?”’ he said, laughing quizzically. They 
tell me you are Mrs. Stanton now?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, smiling serenely, ‘‘1 
am afraid you took me too seriously.”’ 

‘Did I?’’ he said, handling her bou- 
quet nervously. 

‘Well, I don’t know either. You did 
not come to the Assembly. If you had 
been silly enough to take me in earnest 





‘¢ That is just what I should have done, 
—if Icould. Do you know the reason 
why I was not at the ball that night ?”’ 

‘1 didn’t know there was any reason,”’ 
she said, laughing, ‘‘except that you did 
not care to come.”’ 

**T went to jail instead,’’ said Dick, 
quietly. 

**To jail?’”’ she cried, with mock hor- 
ror. 
‘*Yes,”’ Dick replied, ‘‘It was really 
quite a joke.”’ 

Then he told her in a laughable way 
the story of an experience which at the 
time had seemed anything but funny to 
him, and they both laughed over it; but 
after that Mrs. Stanton grew strangely still 
and abstracted, and she went home early. 

She did not ask him to come and see 
her, but after she had gone he found in 
the seat she had occupied a delicate lace 
handkerchief. He called to return it, and 
saw Mrs. Stanton. She was looking very 
pale and distracted. 
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‘«Why have you come?”’ she demanded 
abruptly. ‘‘I—I wish you would not.” 

‘<You need not fear, Mrs. Stanton,”’ he 
said stiffly, ‘‘I shall not trouble you with 
visits.’’ 

‘It is not that,’’ she said, in nervous 
haste; ‘‘but—oh, Dick, you must go 
away, and never, never come back. Harry 
has found my letter—the letter I sent him 
before his father died. It came back to 
me from the Dead Letter Office. I thought 
I had destroyed it, but it seems that I did 
not, and now +i 





‘<It must be pleasant reading for your 


husband !”’ he said. 

‘«It is worse than you think. I—I don’t 
know what made me, but I was foolish 
enough to say in it, that I cared more for 
—for somebody else than I did for him, 
and he knows that now.”’ 

‘* Poor Harry,’’ Dick said in a low tone, 

‘‘He has been so good to me!”’ she 
cried, sinking down in a chair with a burst 
of tears. ‘‘Oh, won’t you Please go 
away!”’ 

‘‘T am going, Edith,” Dick said husk 
ily. ‘‘But tell me—if I had come that 
night ti 

‘¢But you did not!’’ she said fiercely. 
‘*And I thought you did not care, and 
so I married him out of pique. Now! 
you have the whole story. Go and tell it 
where you will.”’ 

‘¢ Noone shall hear it from me, Edith,” 
he said. ‘* Good-by! God bless you!” 
* * * * * * * 

It was several years afterward that Dick 
met Mrs. Stanton again. She was with 
her father on one of the coast steamers ¢# 
route to Boston. 

‘*You had heard of Mr. Stanton’s 
death, I suppose?’’ she said, letting her 
hands lie quietly in the folds of her black 
dress. ‘‘ You had heard before I wrote?” 

‘*Ves,’’ Dick replied. ‘1 was coming 
at once to see you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I would not have had you do 
that?’”’ she said quickly.  ‘«I1—I could 
not have seen you then. He was drowned, 
you know—in an accident on the bay: 
I was not with him at the time, but—l= 
do not think it was all an accident in his 
case. I mean that I do not think he did 
what he could to save himself. I am 
afraid,’’ she said sadly, ‘‘that he felt he 
was in my way.”’ 
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‘Why do you think of that now?” 
Dick said tenderly. ‘‘You ought to be 
happy now.’’ 

‘‘] shall never be happy again,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I could not allow myself to be 
so. I should be always thinking of him, 
and of that sacrifice. I could not bear it.’’ 

General Arbuthnot was watching them 
from a distance. When Edith left Dick, 
he came and put one hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘T want to talk to you about Edith,” 
he said abruptly. ‘‘ We may as well talk 
plainly for I know your story and hers. 
She was ill a long time after Stanton’s 
death, and she was always raving about 
you. ‘Then afterward, I heard it all from 
her own lips. You are the only one in 
the world who can make her happy.”’ 

‘‘God knows I want to,’’ Dick said 
fervently. | 

‘You must. But she has made a mar- 
tyr of herself to Stanton’s memory. She 
upbraids herself with not having loved 
him. They were not very happy in the 
last year of their marriage; and she has 
taken the whole blame on herself. She 
has made a hero of Stanton, and fancies 
that he threw his life away to set her free.”’ 


‘‘T know. She told me. 

‘‘Now, as a matter of fact,’’ said the 
general impatiently, ‘‘ that is all nonsense! 
I was in the accident myself; and, far 
from throwing his life away, Stanton did 
his best to save it, even resorting to one 
or two things which I thought selfish and 
cowardly; though of course I have not 
had the heart to tell Edith that, and I 
don’t like to speak ill of a man who is 
dead.”’ 

‘*No! you never told me that!’’ Edith 
cried bursting into tears, for she had been 
behind him while he spoke and he did not 
know it. ‘* You do not think that, papa! 
You are only trying to make me happy 
when I have no right to be. I ought to 
be miserable all my life.”’ 

‘¢But you have no right to make me 
so?’? Dick said boldly. ‘‘Edith, why 
need you sacrifice the rest of your life to 
a sentiment ?”’ 

The General nodded his head, and walk- 
ed quickly away. He had faith in Dick’s 
eloquence, and it was not misplaced; for 
when he came back, Dick was holding 
Edith’s hand, and she was smiling at him 
with all the hidden tenderness of years. 





HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
(INSPECTOR.) 
BY J. CAMPBELL. 
JEMIMA ANN—A new servant from the country. 
Mrs. PERKINS—Her mistress. 
Mrs. Tompxins—Friend of Mrs. Perkins. 
Mrs. Hopkins— Collector for a fair. 
Miss JENKINS—/Friend of Mrs. Perkins. 


Dr. SIMPKINS. 


SCENE.—Sitting room. Mrs. Perkins. Jemima Ann. 


Mrs. P. Well, I hope you will suit, at 
any rate I think I will give you a trial. 

Jemima Ann. Oh! Mrs. Perkins, please 
dotryme. I’msure I will like it here; I 
will try so hard to please you. I feel certain 
Iwill be suited. I learn very fast, though 
lam a country girl not used to city ways. 
Mrs. P. Very well then, we will con- 
sider the matter settled, and you may com- 
mence your duties at once. Go in the next 
oom and sweep and dust it thoroughly. 

J: A. Yes ma’am, and I’! make every- 
thing so clean— 

Mrs. P. And Jemima— 


J. A. (correctingher). Jemima Ann, 
ma’am. You see at home (stting down) 
I’m always called Jemima Ann, because 
my cousin is Jemima, and so— 

Mrs. P. But Jemima Ann, you must 
not sit when I am giving you my orders 
here in my room. 

J. A. (astonished but rising). But it 
takes a good while to tell about my cous- 
in’s name and I thought— 

Mrs. P. (interrupting). 1 prefer that 
you should not tell me, so go and attend 
to your duties. 

J. A. Yes ma’am (going) 
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Mrs. P. And Jemima— 

J. A. Jemima Ann, ma’am. You see 
if you call me only Jemima, I'll always 
be thinking you mean my cousin. 

Mrs. P. (aside). | This is unbearable. 
(aloud) Never mind about your cousin’s 
name at present. Iam not feeling very 
well this morning— 

J. A. Why you don’t look sick, 

Mrs. P. (impatiently). Never mind 
whether I door not. I do not wish to see 
anyone, so say, if anyone calls, except, of 
course, the Doctor, that I am not at home. 

J. A. Are you going out, ma’am? 

Mrs. P. No; but I do not care to see 
visitors, so say I am out. 

J. A. Oh, you are going out then? 

Mrs. P. (sharply). No; 1am not; but 
you have nothing to do with that, simply 
tell anyone who comes that I am not at 
home. 

J. A. (bewildered). But if you are home? 

Mrs. P. (angrily). This will never do. 
Never mind whether I am or not, you 
must say I am not in, especially if a Mrs. 
Hopkins comes collecting subscriptions. 
She will have her little book all ready, so 
do not admit her, (thinking Jemima has 
gone). Horrid woman, she bores me to 
death with her fairs and asylums! (¢urns 
and sees Jemima) Good gracious! Go, 
and do not forget what I have told you. 

[ Exit Jemima. ] 

(Mrs. Perkins throws herself into an 
easy chair and begins to read. ) 

(Jemima Ann in next room dusting, 
which opens on the street.) 

J. A. This is a queer place. At home 
we are only too glad to see everybody 
that comes, but here— 

(Ring at bell heard). Jemima hurries 
to the door; opens it and finds an ele- 
gantly dressed lady waiting. 

Mrs. Gustavus Tompkins. 
Perkins in? 

J. A. (looking at her admiringly). Oh! 
yes! (confusedly) Oh! no—I mean she is 
not at home. 

Mrs. T. (smiling). Are you sure? I 
would like to see her very much. 

J. A. (who has recovered herself). Yes 
ma’am. I’m sure. It isn’t five minutes 
since she told me she didn’t want to see 
any one, so I was to say she was out. 

Mrs. T. (much amused). But I’m sure 
she will see me. Suppose you take her 


Is Mrs. 
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my card. (¢aking out card from case and 
handing it to Jemima.) 

J. A. (reading card). Mrs. Gustavus 
Tompkins. (aside) ‘The very name and 
with a little book, too! (aloud) Ohf 
no! indeed. She doesn’t want to see you 
at all. She said positively if that Mrs, 
Tompkins calls I do not want to see her, 

Mrs. T. (angrily). Indeed! Thea 
please give Mrs. Perkins my compliments 
and tell her I shall never tire her again. 

(Exit Mrs. T. in great indignation.) 

J. A. (going to Mrs. Perkins in nesh 
room). Oh! Mrs. Perkins, such a mad, 
mad woman I never saw in my life, as the 
one who was here just now. 

Mrs. P. Why what has happened? 

J. A. Yousee ma’am a lady called and 
asked if you were in and I told her you 


were not at home. 
Quite right, 


Mrs. P. (approvingly). 
quite right. 

J. A. But she was very unwilling to go. 
away, and it wasn’t until I told her you 
had just given me positive orders not to let 
her in that she would leave the house at all. 

Mrs. P. (in horror). Good gracioust 
Jemima! You never told her that! who 
was she? 

J. A. This is the little card she got 
out of her book. 

Mrs. P. (sinking back in aespair). Mts. 
Gustavus Tompkins, my dearest friend!! 
what ever shall Ido? Jemima. 

J. A. Jemima Ann, ma’am—It’s my 
cousin— 

Mrs. P. How could you be so stupid 
as to say anything like that? 

J. A. (frightened). But you told mé 
to say it? 

Mrs. P. Mrs. Tompkins! What shall 
I do? I didn’t even know she was if 
town (angrily). You should have let het 
in. Jemima you do not suit me at all. 

J. A. ( beginning to cry). Indeed, in- 
deed, ma’am, I am very sorry. I thought 
you said she would come with a little book 
and when I saw her get it out, I was sure 
you didn’t want to see her, and she 
wouldn’t go away, until I told her shé 
tired you to death. (Airs. Perkins & 
speechless at this) And oh! please, please, 
I am so sorry, and please don’t send ~ 
away. (sobbing and crying bitterly.) — 

Mrs. P. (relenting). ‘There, for goods 7 
ness sake! Stop crying. I hate scene® 
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I'll try you again, but you must be more 
careful. 

J. A. (gratefully). Oh, indeed I will. 

(Exit trying to smother her sobs.) 

Jemima (sweeping in next room). It is 
a queer place. (wiping her eyes) Vm 
afraid its very hard to please Mrs. Perkins. 

(Ring at bell. Jemima goes to door.) 

Mrs. Hopkins. \s Mrs: Perkins at home? 

Jemima (still overcome). No. Yes—l 
—I—don’t know. 

Mrs. H. (aside). What asingular girl! 

. A. (doubtfully). Are you a dear 
friend of Mrs. Perkins? 

Mrs. H. Why of course [ am. A 
yery dear friend. 

. 4. Oh! if you area very dear friend 
you had better come up at once. (usher- 
ing her into Mrs. Perkins). Mrs. Per- 
kins, here is a lady who is a. very dear 
friend of yours. 

Mrs. P. (aside). That horrid Mrs. 
Hopkins! (aloud and rising to meet her 
visitor). My dear Mrs. Hopkins what a 
pleasure this is! 


J. A. (complacently). Well it’s plain 


that I have done right this time. 


Mrs. H. Yamso glad to find you home. 

J. A. Qh! she’s been all day, she 
didn’t think of going out. 

Mrs. P. (sternly). Jemima, leave the 
room. (Exit J:mima.) 

A new servant and not a very valuable 
aquisition. 

Mrs. H. Now my dear Maria I know 
you are wondering what has brought me 
here so soon after my last visit. 

Mrs. P. Oh! no! You know you 
cannot come too often. 

Mrs. H. Yousee, I am deeply inter- 
ésted in this Fair for Destitute and Stray 
Animals, and in fact have consented to 
become one of the Managers, and so 
Knowing your good heart and generous 
disposition, I have come to give you the 
pleasure of subscribing. (‘aking out 
book). I have no names as.yet. I know 
It was only due to your high standing in 
the community to allow you to head the 
list. You always give so liberally. 

Mrs. P. (concealing her feelings as well 
@& possible). You are too flattering, but 
Ithink I ought not to arrogate such honor 
to myself all the time. You are entirely 
too modest, why do you not take the post 
of honor? I’m sure you are eminently 


fitted for it, and no one will begrudge it 
to you. 

Mrs. H. Oh! my dear friend! How 
excessively kind of you, but indeed I 
know my own insignificance too well, to 
dream of putting myself in such a con- 
spicuous position; and my dear Maria I 
would feel much better satisfied if you 
would not give with quite your accus- 
tomed liberality. It is really not necessary 
to give one hundred dollars, fifty dollars 
will be ample. 

Mrs. P. (aghast). But—I really had 
no idea—I had not thought— 

Mrs. H. (briskly). Of course you 
hadn’t. Youareso generous. Well, well, 
I think we can agree-—suppose we split 
the difference and make it seventy-five. 

Mrs. P. (powerless to resist). Well 
let it be as you say. 

Mrs. H. (effusively). How obliging 
you are, my dear Maria. I will put your 
name down then—( writes). Many, many 
thanks. What dreadful weather we are 
having? 

Mrs. P. Ihave not noticed. 

Mrs. H. (playfully). You are sucha 
lucky woman. You can stay indoors in 
your nice cheerful room, and do not have 
to go tramping about asI do. But what 
along visit 1am making. I really must 
go. (rising. ) 

Mrs. P. Must you go so soon? 

Mrs. H. 1 really must. I have so 
many calls to make to-day. Good-bye. 
Do come and see me soon. 

(Exit Mrs. Hopkins.) 

Mrs. P. (inan angry tone calling). Je- 
mima! Jemima! 

(Jemima in next room dusting, pays no 
attention.) 

Mrs. P. Jemima! Jemima!! 

(Enter Jemima.) 

Jemima. (Cheerfully). Excuse me Mrs. 
Perkins, I was singing to myself and 
thinking of home, and when I heard you 
calling Jemima, I thought at first it was 
my cousin. You know my name is Jemi- 
ma Ann. 

Mrs. P. (enraged). You can go at 
once. I never knew of anything so 
aggravatingly stupid, as to let in the very 
person I least wished to see. I told you 
not to admit Mrs. Hopkins. I cannot be 
annoyed by such an inconceivably stupid 
girl. 
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J. A. (bursting into tears.) Oh! 
please ma’am—please, please; she said 
she was a dear friend, and | was afraid 
you would scold me again if I sent her 
away; and, oh! please, you know I am 
only a country girl, and not. used to 
city ways. If you’ll only give me another 
chance, I'll try so hard. (cries bitterly). 

Mrs. P. (relenting). Well, I'll give you 
one more trial; so for goodness sake stop 
crying, and let no one in but the doctor. 

Jemima. (meekly)... Yes ma’am. 

(J. A. Goes into next room and sits 
down disconsolately.) 

J. A. I néver dreamed it would be so 
hard to get along. (sods.) She says she 
is not at home and yet she doesn’t go out 
anywhere. First she wants to see them, 
and then she doesn’t. She scolds when I 
don’t let them come in, and scolds when 
Ido. Oh! dear! I feel as though my 
head was just spinning and buzzing, (holds 
her head between her hands), and | am 
afraid I don’t remember what she told me. 

(Ring at door—/Jemima opens and sees 
Dr. Simpkins.) 

‘Dr. S. Mrs. Perkins at home? * 

J. A. (with a pussled look). Wait a 
minute till think. (s/owly). No; I guess 
she isn’t in. 

Dr. S. But she must be athome. She 
sent me word to call to-day. 

A. (determinedly). ‘Then she must 
have changed her mind, for now she wants 
to see nobody. 

Dr. S. But my good girl, I am the 
doctor. 

J. A. Thedoctor! (dewildered). Oh! 
what was it she said about the doctor? 
Was he to come in or not? (considers). 
Oh! I can’t remember. 

Dr. S. (impatiently). Well, my good 
girl, have you decided yet? 

. A. No sir; not quite yet. (aside). 
Oh! whatever did she say. lamsoafraid 
of getting another scolding; so—I—guess 
—I—had—better — not — let —him— in. 
(with a disparaging look at Dr. Simpkins) 
He doesn’t look of much account anyway. 
She’ll miss nothing if she never sees him. 

Dr. S. (angrily). Well, am I to stand 
here all day? 

J. A. (promptly). Indeed you are not, 
sir. Mrs. Perkins doesn’t want to be 
bothered with you. I remember quite 
plainly now. She doesn’t want to see you. 





Dr. S. (furiously.) You saucy, ime 
pertinent girl. I’ll complain of you. Py | ti 


have you discharged. T’11—I’1l— Bl 
J. 4. Will you please go away? No- f 
body wants you. Go—go—go! d 
(Shuts the door in Dr. Simpkins’ faces | 4 
and then goes on with her dusting.)  £¢ 





J. A. Well, I’m glad I got him away § ¥ 
at last. 

Mrs. P. (calling from next room). Je 
mima! Jemima! 

J. A. (going into next room). Oh\T 
nearly thought again it was my cousin you 
were calling. 

Mrs. P. Please let me hear no more 
of your consin. I want you to look out 
and see if you can see Dr. Simpkins’ car- 
riage. He is very late. 

J. 4. (cheerfully). Yesma’am. Ina 
carriage! Wasn’t it lucky that I sent that 
man away! 

Mrs. P. (quickly). What man? Has 
any one been here? 

J. A.—Only a very common poor look- 
ing man, who said he was a doctor, butI § 4 
knew he didn’t look as if he could do you 
any good, even if you were sick, so I sent § ! 
him away. h 
(Mrs. Perkins sinks back speechless.) h 
and didn’t he scold. {I had to push him 
out and shut the door in his face—he was | 
so hard to send off. « 

Mrs. P. This is too much, too much. 
Girl! Whatever induced you to do such 
athing? This is dreadful!! This gitl 
must have escaped from a lunatic asylum, 
or else—Dr. Simpkins! The great Dr 
Simpkins, to be pushed from my door 
He will never forgive such an insult 
What did you do it for you saucy, stupid 
girl? f 

J. A. (frightened). 1 was afraid you 
would scold me, and I couldn’t remem 
ber what you said about the doctor, though” 
I made him wait ever so long while I 
tried to think, so I thought I had Z 
make sure, and oh, please, please forgive 
me. I’llbe sure to let him come in 7 
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next time. 

Mrs. P. (enraged). 
can not stand any more. It is utterly im 
excusable. There, you needn’t cry. L 
can not possibly— - 

(Bell rings. Jemima Ann hurries of @ 
open the door.) * 
Mrs. Jenkins. 1s Mrs. Perkins in? 
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' A. Idon’t know ma’am. Some- 
times I’m to say she is, and sometimes 
I’m to say she isn’t. She scolded me 
for letting in one lady who was a very 
dear friend, and scolded me for sending 
another away, and I don’t know whether 
she wants to see you or not, but if you 
wait a minute I’ll see. 

(Stands and calls to Mrs. Perkins.) 

J. A. Mrs. Perkins, I don’t want to 
make any more mistakes, and have you 
scold me again, and please, there is a lady 
here who wants tosee you, and am I to 
say you are in or out? 

Mrs. P. (aside). Such stupidity is in- 
conceivable. (a/oud) Bring the lady in by 
all means. 

(Jemima Ann ushers in Mrs. Jenkins.) 

Mrs. P. Jemima, you can go instantly. 


I will positively not keep you another min- 
ute. Go. (Jemima Ann goes out crying.) 

(Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Jenkins sit and 
converse). 

J. A. (in next room). I suppose I had 
better go back home. Even now I haven’t 
pleased her, though it was the best plan to 
ask her what I was to say to this lady. I 
can’t please her. (disconsolately). What 
was the use of saying she wasn’t to be at 
home, and then not going outside the door ; 
and that she couldn’t see anybody, when 
she has seen some that have come, and 
scolded “because I didn’t let her see the 
others. How can anyone suit a lady who 
doesn’t know her own mind. Yes, I had 
better go home. (Lxit Jemima Ann.) 

[End of Scene First.] 


[Curtain. ] [Answer in.] 


Scene II. 


(Room in an old castle in Germany.) (Time—rather late evening.) (Baroness 
Von Hertzenfeld and her cousin from England—Angelica— talking.) 


Bar. Isn’t it delightful to be together 
again? Iam so glad you came to-day. 

Ang. You are no more pleased than 
Iam. I can not describe how lonely I 
have been since you married and settled 
here in Germany. 

But what a perfectly lovely old castle 


this is! I almost envy you the possess- 
ion of it. 
Bar. Yes it is a beautiful place, just 


the kind of an old romantic castle I used 
todream about, and longed to live in, 
and nothing is wanting to complete my 
happiness, now that I have you here with 
me;imy dearest cousin, and I assure you 
it will be a long, long while before I let 
you go back to England. 

Ang. (gayly). As long as you please, 
Isabella. I am contented to stay. 

Bar. You surely must be tired after 
traveling so far to day, andI think you 
had better retire and get a good night’s 
test. I will go with you to your room. 

Ang. Well, Ido feel a little tired— 
but how I will enjoy going to sleep in 
that lovely ‘‘red room” you have so 
Kindly set apart for me. 

Bar. Iwas sure you would like it. 
The view from the window over the val- 
ley is really magnificent. 

(Both walk to door). 

Bar. (pausing) Oh! by the way, you 
don’t object to ghosts do you, Angelica? 


Ang. Ido. Entirely and decidedly. 
I don’t approve of them at all. Why do 
you ask though? 

Bar. (perplexed). 1 amsosorry—but 
(cheerfully) no doubt you will be asleep 
and see nothing. 

Ang. (excited). What is it Isabella! 
You never, never mean to say that you have 
a horrid ghost here? 

Bar. (promptly). Not ahorrid ghost 
at all, but a very nice respectable one, an 
old grand-uncle of Hubert’s; who always 
walks through the Red Room, at a quarter 
to twelve. He was an officer and— 

Ang. (interrupting). 1 care not what he 
was; that he is now a ghost is enough, in- 
deed I may say, too much for me. Gra- 
cious powers! why the old fellow might 
murder me. 

Bar. You are entirely too hasty, Angel- 


ica. He has never been known to harm 
any one. 
Ang. I certainly won’t give him the 


opportunity to harm me. 

Bar. Poor fellow! He was killed in 
a quarrel; and now he comes back every 
night to his old room and waves his sword, 
just as he did before he died. I’m so 
sorry, Angelica. Suppose then you try 
the Blue Room to-night? 

Ang. No ghost in it? 

Bar. None to signify. Only my hus- 
band’s aunt, who died very young. She 
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was a great beauty, and every night was 
off to balls and entertainments; and so 
she comes back now each night and sits 
before the glass and takes off her jewels. 
You won’t mind her, Angelica? 

Ang. Indeed 1 will. Why I would go 
crazy were I to see such an apparition 
come walking in. No, no; I won’t go 
near the Blue Room. 

Bar. (considering). I wonder how the 
Octagon Room would do? It’s pretty quiet. 

Ang. (suspiciously). Pretty quiet? Any 
ghost in it? 

Bar. Only a very harmless one. Hu- 
bert’s great-great-grandfather. He comes 
in, stands before the fire, rubs his hands 
together fora few minutes, and then goes 
away. He don’t come usually till after 
twelve. Youcould keep your eyes closed, 
and needn’t know when he comes. 

Ang. (solemnly). Isabella! I couldn’t 
lie there with my eyes shut. I would 
have to stare hard at that fire all the time, 
and watch for him; and then when he— 
Oh! Isabella, I cannot endure the bare 
idea of it I know I should die of fright. 

Bar. Well, well, we will give up the 
Octagon Room. You might try-the Tur- 
ret Chamber, though it seems so high up. 

Ang. 1don’t mind its heightatall. I 
only insist on no ghosts; and if you can 
warrant the Turret Chamber— 

Bar. There is one inoffensive old lady 
who stands for about half-an-hour looking 
out of the window toward the river. In- 
deed, Angelica, she is perfectly harmless. 

Ang. I am glad to hear it of course, 
but all the same I give up all idea of the 
Turret Chamber; the fact—what relation 
did you say she bore to Hubert? 

Bar. She was a cousin of Hubert’s 
uncle’s wife. 

Ang. ( pathetically). Isabella, dear, do 
you imagine I would be undisturbed in 
that pretty lattice work-room down stairs? 

Bar. Certainly, certainly. 

Ang. It is certain to offer no induce- 
ment to any of Hubert’s ancestors? 

Bar. (hesitatingly), Well, a couple of 
inoffensive ones do haunt that room. 

Ang. This is terrible! It is positively 
stupendous! 

Bar. (soothingly.) Though I am sure 
they won’t hurt you, indeed they will not 
even look at you, they are entirely engross- 
ed in each other. They were lovers and 
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very fond of dancing, and every night 
they come back and waltz around the col 
a few times, then out of the door, down 
the corridor and disapppear. 
Ang. I'llsleep in the Green Room 
Bar. But Hubert’s great, great—gregp 
grand-mother walks up and down there gp 
three o’clock. * 
Ang. (in despair). Isabella has ever 
room a ghost attached to it? Then i 7 
me stay here in the sitting room all night 
surely here I will be undisturbed. i 
Bar. (slowly). Well, maybe you will 
Ang. (stariing in terror). Maybe? 
You never mean to say that you have any 
disreputable old ghost coming into ye 
very sitting room? & 
Bar. (rather stifiy). The ghost d 
Hubert’s uncle comes here occasionall , 
but he was an exceedingly accomplished 
and elegant gentleman. 
Ang. I’msure he could have been ne 
thing of the kind, or he’d never come 
tramping into people’s sitting rooms. 
Bar. Maybe he will miss to-night. — 
Ang. He won't, he’ll come for certaiti) 
They alw ays dow hen they are not wanted) 
I know he will come to-night. 
edly). ‘There is positively no dependane 
to be placed on ghosts for any display@t 
right feeling. I am almost paralyzed wit 
terror. (faintly). Isabella what hourdd™ ? 
the ghost of Hubert’s uncle usually arti 
Bar. Well, if he comes at all, wea 
look for him at any moment— it is Vay 
near his time. 
Ang. (wildly). 
dure it. It is too horrible! where came 
go? 
England this very night. Nothing 
induce me to run the risk of seeing’ 
ghost. (going hastilv to door). - 
Bar. (holding her). But my dearest 
Angelica. I cannot let you go this 


Isabella I cannot @& 
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enotPerpPeresSs ss 


(distrate 


: 
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I won’t stay, I will go back® fe 


really you need not be so frightened: "A | 


Ang. (hastily). 1 cannot stay—I mi 
go. Not another minute will I stay. B 
bella, darling, it isn’t that I don’t lovey 
dearly, or wouldn’t like to stay with } 
—but I can’t. I can’t stand som 
ghosts. They are not desirable acqt 
ances at all. Good bye—I must— 

(Starts for the door but is met by @ 
ghost in white, who advances slowly. 
the room. Angelica screams and fail 
[End of scene second.] [Answer Spee 
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ScENE III. 


(A custom-house. 


Mrs. Brown. Well, I think I have 


7 Hbeen a pretty lucky woman so far, and 
uf A they tell me we have nothing to fear here, 
t § for the officer is old and unsuspicious, and 


T#ayone can smuggle without detection. 


fm Ihave been careful all the same, however, 
mand no one would suspect that I have 
ight @ twenty yards of lace, for instance, in the 


"Bcown of my bonnet. 


ou will, 
Mayb J 
lave J 
1to your 


host df 
sionally, 
apli ne 


been no 
er come 
ms. 

ight. 
- certain. 
want 

dist 
vendanee 
isplay of 
zed with 
our doe) 


ya 
we may 
t is very 

Es 


nnot en- 















Mrs. Green. No indeed. Your bon- 
net isso innocent looking, You will cer- 
tainly never be suspected, and what else 
have you managed to bring? 

Mrs. B. Well, I have a good many 
little odds and ends here and there. Look 
atthese gloves. (taking off a pair of bag- 
gy gloves, and showing several pairs of 
new gloves neatly folded inside). Isn't 
thata handy way of bringing in gloves 
free of duty ? 

Mrs.G. Well, you are very ingenious. 

Mrs. B. (complacently). I suppose I 
am, but you haven’t an idea how many 
morethings I have. Now, for instance, 


eq n't this a pretty nice handkerchief ? 


Mrs.G. Beautiful. So exquisitely fine. 
Mrs. B. (laughing). 1 have a dozen 
ofthem stowed away in my satchel, be- 
sides a couple of books, some more lace, 
some more gloves, and—but really I cannot 
mmember all the things I have brought. 
Mrs.G. Iam amazed, and I’m sure I 
lever would have thought of such a thing. 
Mrs B. It is uncommonly warm to 


fig dy and I think I will loosen my cloak. 
DE (%es so, and shows a seal-skin cloak, opens 


this and shows a seal sacque.) 1 see you 
te admiring my seal-skins, Mrs. Green. 
Mrs. G. Iam; and I do not wonder 


fergyuareso warm. How many have you on? 


Mrs. B. (laughing). Three seal-skins, 


BF cloak, and two sacques, and under- 


ath them a beautiful velvet coat for my 
Misin. ‘This large silk circular for my 


aint, that I wear outside, covers them all 
ty nicely, indeed, and I am merely 


sidered a rather stout lady. I must 
Hyou something else: I always carry 


my hand, quite carelessly you see, this 


mon looking little parcel. Well, I 
ve some lovely Brussels lace in it. 
Urs. G. (laughing). Are you going to 
up a lace store, Mrs. Brown? 


Two ladies waiting for the arrival of a custom-house officer.) 


Mrs. B. (laughing in turn). No; but 
I am fond of lace and so are my friends, 
and if we can get it cheap, I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t buy it. But did you 
bring nothing, Mrs. Green? 

Mrs. G. No; not athing. I, of 
course, do not wish to judge any one, 
but smuggling is a thing | couldn’t recon- 
cile to my conscience, so I have declared 
everything for duty. 

Mrs. B. (rather offended). Oh! in- 
deed! Well, I don’t see the harm. lm 
sure we have a right to buy where we 
please, and as cheap as we can; and I 
haven’t any qualms of conscience about it. 

Mrs. G. But I’m not saying it’s wrong 
for you, Mrs. Brown, but for me, with 
my high principles and strict bringing-up, 
it wouldn’t do at all. 

Mrs. B. (good-humoredly). ave it 
you own way then. My principles are 
not of that expensive kind I am happy to 
say. But hush—lI think this must be the 
officer. Gracious! Not at all the kind of 
looking person I have been led to suspect. 
This one looks very keen and suspicious. 

(Enters officer.) 

Officer. Excuse me ladies: this, of 
course, is a mere form, but my orders are 
strict. I don’t imagine for a moment you 
have any thing dutiable, but the law— 

Mrs. B. (grandly). 1 should think 
you could see at once that we are ladies, 
and not accustomed to break any of our 
country’s laws. As you can probably ob- 
serve, we are people of position, and so 
our simple words will be sufficient. 

Off. Of course, of course. A glance 
assures me of everything you say. It isa 
disagreeable duty to be obliged even to 
seem to suspect a lady, and I hope you 
will forgive any little annoyance your de- 
tention here has caused you. 

Mrs.G. Don’t mention it—it is noth- 
ing Iassure you. I suppose we can go now! 

Off. Assuredly. I hope you had an 
agreeable voyage, ladies. 

Mrs. B. A delightful one. 

Off. Rarther cold though, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. B. (unguardedly). Not par- 
ticularly, here I find the heat insufferable. 

Off. ( pleasantly). Oh, you'll soon 
find it more pleasant, madam—excuse 
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me. Ido not mean to be impertinent, 
but I am anxious to buy a cloak for my 
mother, and yours is so beautiful. that I 
would like, if possible, to get her one 
like it. May I examine it? Permit me? 

( Takes one end of the cloak and sees the 
seal cloak underneath) 

Mrs. B. (confused). It is so cold that 
I was obliged to wrap myself up in the 
most absurd manner. 

Off. (blandly). Of course, very na- 
tural and proper. That is a very hand- 
some seal cloak. Will you have the good- 
ness to let me examine it closely. I will 
not injure it in the least. I am thinking 
of buying one for my sister. 

(Mrs. Brown frightened and sullen 
takes off the circular and the seal-skin 
cloak. Officer puts them aside.) 

Off. 1 am so much indebted to you 
for letting me see that exquisite cloak and 
allowing me hold it in my own hand. I 
do not want to get too heavy a one for 
my sister, who is rather delicate. You 
are certainly a lady of taste, madam, for 
what an exceedingly handsome sacque that 
is you have on! Now, my daughter is 
rather your height, and— will you have the 
goodness to let me see it more closely? 

(Mrs. Brown angrily takes off sacque.) 

I can not express how grateful I am for 
this opportunity. 

Mrs. B. (enraged). 
death in this terribly cold place. 
is inhuman. 

Off. It is cold, but I trust your health 
will not suffer permanently. May I trouble 
you for the other sacque? 

(Mrs. B. sullenly takes off sacque ana 
gives it to officer.) 

This is certainly very beautiful. Now 
may I ask you a question? It is not 
prompted by idle curiosity, but only by 
a burning thirst for information. Which 
of these garments is the one you intend 
for your own personal use? 

Mrs. B. (angrily). Why all of them, 
of course. Hadn’t I them all on? 

Off. Certainly, certainly. I can not 
contradict a lady. I suppose I must use 
my own judgment in the matter. I think 
this silk circular is the most appropriate. 

Mrs. B. (angrily). Do you think I 
would dream of wearing such a thing? 
Why it is three times too large. 

Of. itis strange, but that was the 


I will take my 
This 


very impression I received when I f 
That charming velvet jacke 


“ 
tas 
ser 
4 
4 


saw you. 
then that you have on? 

Mrs. B. (sullenly). Yes; it is mi 

Off. (pleasantly). Oh! Now we q 
beginning to understand each other. Fy 
instance, that little lunch box or parg 
in your hand. I have not yet ding) 
Will you generously share with me? © 

Mrs. B. (alarmed). Nothing a 
but old crackers and crumbs. I ought} 
have thrown it away long ago. 

Off. Allow me to do it for you. (tal 
parcel) 

Mrs. B. (hastily). Oh! I just remem 
ber, I have some other little things: ny 
handkerchiefs, and—and—and—— ~ 

Off. Just so, just so. (opens box ail 
Jinds laces, ete.) My dear madam, | ams 
ry to trouble you, but what a lovely bor 
net that is of yours. Now my cousin# 
very anxious to have such a one. y! 
examine it. % 

(Mrs. Brown in tears takes off he 
bonnet. Officer takes out lace and? 
turns bonnet.) s 

Off. Many, many thanks. It woult 
suit my cousin admirably, but—will yor 
let me examine your unique gloves. | 
am thinking of importing a pair foray 
self and would like— 

(Mrs. B. in despairing indig 
hands over gloves with others — 

Mrs. B. There, I hope you are 
fied now. 

Of. ‘Thank you, thank you againal 
again. You certainly make an officers 
duty very easy and agreeable, by ya 
obliging manners. Nothing, I suppose 
your satchel you would care to show met 

Mrs. B. Nothing but my pocket haat 
kerchief. You don’t want to see that} 
hope? De 
Off. (considering). Well, if it wouldnt 
be too much trouble. = 

Mrs. B. (angrily). Nothing is@ 
much trouble. (opens satchel) 1 

Off. Allow me to assist you. ( 
out gloves, books, dace, etc.) 1 amie 
under great obligation to you, my ¢ 
madam, for all the valuable informai® 
you have so cheerfully and promptly gm 
me. Pray, be seated for a few minut 
If you will excuse me I would like toh 
a moment’s conversation with your ff 

Mrs. B. (disconsolately). To th 
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+m coming home to one’s own country to be 
‘uum robbed the minute I set foot in it. (aside) 
"ENow if I only had some company in my 


5 misery. 


Mrs. Green will triumph over 


i? me all her days, and call it high princi- 


, though all the same I don’t see that 


oi “ it is any thing but downright robbery. 


Of. (to Mrs. G.). My dear madam, 
on the liberty I take in addressing 
you, but I would be exceedingly obliged 
ifyou would let me see promptly if by 
any inadvertence or ignorance of our cus- 
tom-house laws, you have anything duti- 
able about you. 

Mrs. G. (doftily). You are only do- 
ing your duty, and I will be very happy 
indeed to aid you. As you see I wear 
but one wrap, and only carry my little 
hand satchel, which you are at perfect 
liberty to examine. (hands forth satchel) 

Of. It is certainly a great pleasure to 


im meet so sensible a lady, and so conscienti- 
Bj ous a one. 


Mrs. G. (pleasantly). 
flattering by far. 


You are too 
It is no credit to me 
that I am different from—well—some 


r im other people—in the matter of smuggling. 
§ ido not (granz/y) think it right to diso- 
74 ey or evade my country’s laws. My prin- 


ciples are high—very high, and I couldn’t 


Bonscientiously carry even a pin, if the 


again od 
n officers 
by wi 
sUppe s 
show 


ket hant: 
ee that 


proper duty was not paid on it. 

Of. You are certainly a credit to 
your country, and I admire your princi- 
ples immensely. (aughing) I suppose 
you didn’t find the weather so unsupport- 
ably cold as your friend here ? 

Mrs. G. Oh, no. This old shawl 
(pointing to an old shawl lying on the 
thair) which has seen good service before, 
Was quite sufficient for me. 

Of. You are a woman of sense, mad- 


“ym. | will advise my sister when she goes 


gig toad, to take just such a good, stout ser- 
 grceable shawl with her. 


Mrs. B. (aside) Sister ! Well, when 


a there is talk of relatives there is danger. 


Off. (putting hand on shawl). Now this 


aj “S Very useful for the deck, was it not? 


Mrs. G. (uneasy but still smiling). 


. Ves; it was invaluable: light yet warm. 


Of. (taking shawl up). 
ime rather heavy. 

Mrs. G. (endeavoring to get shawl). 
Ido not consider it so heavy. It’s very 

e, you know. 


But it seems 
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Off. Of course, I see it is. Very large 
and (opening the folds and showing lace, 
gloves, velvets, silks, etc., ett., etc., fast- 
ened within) well lined, also. 

Mrs. B. (holding up her hands). High 
principles ! ! ! 

Mrs. G. ILassure you, there is some 
mistake—there must be. Some person 
has changed shawls with me: You surely 
can see that a person of my standing could 
not stoop to any thing so contemptible. 
I assure you it is a mistake. 

Off. Certainly. I have no doubt of 
it whatever. 

(Mrs. G. begins to cry. As she gets her 
handkerchief from her pocket, a silucr 
spoon falls out. Officer quickly picks up 
Spoon. ) 

Mrs. G. (hastily). My medicine spoon. 
I am subject to chills, and always carry a 
bottle of quinine and a spoon with me. 

Off. Just so. A very wise precaution, 
madam. May I trouble you to show me 
the others. 

Mrs. G. But really I have no others. 

Off. 1 donot doubt your word in the 
least, but my orders are imperative. Of 
course, it is a mere form, but will you 
kindly let me see everything that is in 
your pocket. 

(Mrs. G. sobbing and crying, and with 
many ejaculations of innocence, draws 
slowly forth a dozen tea spoons, six table- 
spoons, forks, dessert spoons, etc.) 

Mrs. B. (in amazement). Why that 
pocket must have reached to the ground. 

Off. (calmly). ‘These spoons are of a 
beautiful design, and when my daughter 
marries— 

Mrs. G. (in rage). 
hear about your daughter. 
so insulted in all my life. 
has done this knowing my— 

Mrs. B. (interrupting). High prin- 
ciples!!! But all the same, I think it is 
robbery—downright, open robbery, and 
the Government ought to be ashamed of 
itself, taking a poor woman’s property 
from her in this way. 

Of. lam very sorry to detain you 
any longer, but I am convinced the Chief 
Custom House Officer will be only too 
happy to make your acquaintance. Per- 
mit me to show you into the private office. 

(Exit Mrs. G., Mrs. B. and officer.) 
[End of charade.] [Answer inspector.] 


I don’t want to 
I never was 
Some enemy 
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NOTICE. 
Every patron of Gonery’s ts entitled to their 


own selection of a pattern each month. Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
Tf you desire them by return mail, you should 


inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


("A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 

As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip be- 
tween the bust plaits. 






Prices OF ExTrRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s ,Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
~ 35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


House dress for lady made of be 3 


Fig. I. 
color surah; the underskirt embroidered gam , 
kilted, overdress with revers of emb; cider, 
jacket bodice with revers of rose color silk, = 
embroidered to correspond with underskirt, @ 
and collar of silk. . @ 

Fig. 2. Evening dress of white brocaded sini | 
and pink Ottoman silk. The underskirt is maki | 
of the satin, also vest and trimming upon sleg 4 
Overskirt made of the Ottoman silk. Poy 
bodice of the same. a | 

Fig. 3. Carriage dress for lady made of 
heavy Ottoman silk, with beaded embroiday | 
upon the box plaits at the sides. Wrap madet if 
red cloth, embroidered to match the dress, ami | 
trimmed with beaded fringe. Bonnet made 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon bows and loops, 

Fig. 4. Tailor made cloth walking dress i 
lady. The underskirt has a box plait up 
the left side, ornamented with buttons, Coat 
trimmed with buttons, with inner vest show , 
alinen shirt front. Felt hat, trimmed with ve ret 

Fig. 5. Hat for lady made of olive colori 
velvet jetted with irradescent beads and trimmél 
with ostrich feathers. : 

Fig. 6. Evening dress of gray Ottoman Sif 
with plaits upon the left side of orange ce red 
satin covered with rows of white lace. Vshapel 
bodice with vest of orange colored satin coven 
with lace, sleeves of the same. 5 é 

Fig. 7. House dress for lady made of datt 
red camels hair, the underskirt is trimmed Wf 
rows of braid finished with a fancy edge; Qe 
skirt draped high upon the sides. Pointed jat 
bodice, with jabot of the material trimmed® 
braid in front. Coat sleeves trimmed to corresp 

Fig. 8. Dog collar of velvet covered withj@y 
and fringe of jet in points falling from it. 

Fig. 9. Jetted dog collar with long penal 
falling down in front over the bodice. 3 

Fig. 10. Plastron made of ribbon loops # 
a fancy edge, a high ruche finishes the neck 
tened with a ribbon bow at the side. 

Fig. 11. Cape for evening wear made of 
lisse edged with lace and finished with ribbon 

Fig. 12. Cape for evening wear made or @ 
na crépe trimmed with lace and ribbon bows: 

Fig. 13. Raglan for lady made of Of 
cloth, with revers trimmed with buttons. 

Fig. 14. Coat for lady made of plain! 
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gstrakan cloth, the coat being made of the plain 
with side panels, pockets, and sleeves of the as- 
trakhan. Collar and cufis of velvet. 

Fig. 15. Polonaise for young lady made of 
siriped wool goods, the stripes formed of threads 
ofcolor. The front is loose tied in with ribbon bows. 

Fig. 16. Cloak for lady made of heavy cloth. 
The back is plaited on to the bodice part, the 
front plain and all in one; it is trimmed with vel- 
yet lapels continued down upon the skirt. Vel- 
yet cufis and collar. It is fastened in front with 
afancy waist clasp. 

Fig. 17. Walking costume for lady made of 
paid and plain blue cheviot. The skirts are 
made entirely of the plaid, with revers of the 
pain material put upon the sides. Short visite 
with collar and revers of velvet. Felt hat 
trimmed with velvet. Silver fox muff. 

Fig. 18. Walking dress for lady made of dark 
green cloth, the side formed of box plaits, with 
tows of heavy cord trimming them. The over- 
skirt falls in plaits. Jacket bodice with vest trim- 
medto correspond with the side of skirt. Felt hat 
trimmed with feathers and velvet. Beaver muff. 

Figs. 19 and 20. Front and back of coiffure. 
The front is arranged in short curls, the back in 
hops and coils of hair fastened with ornaments. 

Fig. 21. Evening coiffure arranged in short 
curls, with coils of hair fastened with pins of 
Rhine stones. 

Fig. 22. Evening coiffure, hair put up off the 
forehead, and finished with loops and curls in 
the back. Flowers and fancy pins ornament it. 

Figs. 23 and 27. Front and back view of 
‘Mglan for child of seven years, made of blue 
doth, and trimmed with striped velvet. Velvet 
lat, trimmed with wings and ribbon bows. 

Figs. 24 and 28. Back and front of water- 
proof cloak, made of dark green cloth, with box 
Paits in the back, and a hood upon it. Hat of 
flt, trimmed with ribbon bows and aigrette. 

Figs. 25 and 26. Front and back of costume 
fr girl of nine years old, made of striped and 
Plain brown woolen goods, the underskirt being 
Mtiped with gold color, the overskirt of the plain. 
The jacket is of cloth, and can be made with or 
Without a hood, as shown in the illustration. Hat 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers of 
the two colors. 

Fig. 29. Cloak for girl of six years, made of 
Wack velvet, and trimmed with fur. Black vel- 
Wet hat, trimmed with feathers. 

Figs. 30and 31. Front and back view of raglan 
fr lady, made of striped cloth, trimmed with 


velvet down tne back to the waist, also down the 
front and around the edge of sleeves. Bonnet or 
hat of velvet, trimmed with wings and bird. 

Fig. 32. Hat for young lady made of brown 
felt, turned up in front, and bound with velvet. 
High standing loops of velvet, fastened with ir- 
radescent ornament, fastened in front. 

Fig. 33. Hat for lady made of black velvet, 
heavily jetted, with upstanding loops, and jet 
ornament in front. 

Fig. 34. Hat of beige color felt, turned up in 
the back, and faced with velvet, high velvet loops 
in front and jeweled ornament. Feathers at back. 

Fig. 35. Hat of navy blue felt, faced with 
velvet, trimmed with velvet ribbon and large 
bunch of feathers upon the left side. _ 

Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 

Winter wraps are worn in a variety of shapes. 
Very elegant Winter jackets are made of velvety 
cloth, in such shades as seal brown, Spanish 
snuff, garnet and dark heliotrope. Seal skin 
continues to be the most popular for elegant 
wraps. The ever useful and comfortable sacque 
is improved in shape to what it was, being fitted 
more closely to the waist and enlarged in the skirt 
behind, to slope gracefully over a full tournure. 

Seal skin jackets are short, jaunty coats, far 
more dressy than the longer sacques, and in great 
favor with young women, who find them not only 
stylish, but an economical purchase, because 
they can be worn with dresses of any fashionable 
fabric, whether cloth, velvet, or faille, and with 
almost all the prevailing colors. They fit as 
smoothly as a tailor made cloth jacket, and may 
be close fitting all round, single breasted, and of 
even length on the hips, with a high standing 
collar, or a roll collar if preferred; or else they 
may have the loose straight double breasted tront. 

Short mantles of fur seal are made in all the 
fashionable shapes used for velvet or plush man- 
tles, they are trimmed with black Persian lamb, 
natural beaver, black martin, blue fox, silver fox, 
and otter. Black Persian lamb skin often errone- 
ously spoken of as astrakan is very fashionable 
for jackets and mantles, not only for those who 
wear mourning but for ladies who wear colors. 
Another novelty is jackets of undyed sealskin, 
giving shaded gray effects that look well with 
gray cloth gowns. 

Fur pelerines or round capes reach almost to 
the waist line, and are no longer high and full on 
the shoulders. They are worn with any closely 
fitting cloak, especially with those of tailor made 
suits. They are made of Persian lamb, beaver, 
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black fox, seal skin, chinchilla and the inexpen- 
sive black hare. Long boas of light fluffy fur are 
in great vogue, to serve as the only piece of fur 
worn, or with a muff to correspond, or to match 
dress trimmings. 

Plastrons are more fashionable than ever; the 
fronts of the bodices are either plain or plaited; 
they remain open shawl fashion to show the 
plastron, and are crossed over at the waist line. 
The plastron is either of silk or some fancy ma- 
terial that is also used in the trimming of the 
dress. In general simplicity is the rule both for 
walking and indoor toilettes. Cloth, cashmere, 
serge, and the thick rough looking woolen tissue 
called sanglier are the materials preferred. Col- 
ors are dark, with a bright red or yellow to 
brighten them up. But though dresses are less 
elaborately trimmed and looped up than hereto, 
fore, there are still an immense variety of styles 
of draping and plaiting them; the very simplest 
of them have some sort of drapery at the back, 
and are caught up somewhere to show a lining of 
another color or material. Panels of some fancy 
material or of embroidery are a favorite choice. 

Let us describe one skirt for instance. It is of 
purple cloth and silk to match, with a very dim- 
inutive yellow pattern. At the back the skirt en- 
tirely disappears under a double drapery, very 
loosely caught up and showing a lining of the 
fancy silk, all but just at the edge, where a fluting 
two or three inches deep shows itself. The sides 
are plaited in hollow plaits, and each ornamented 
with a narrow panel of embroidery. In fronta 
tablier of the plain cloth is draped across and fas- 
tened up over the left hip, its folds revealing a 
lining of the fancy silk. The close fitting cloth 
bodice opens in a point both in front and at the 
back, to show a plastron of the silk, and the tight 
sleeves have a deep facing of the same. The 
same style of costume is made more simply in 
self colored and woolen material, or any fancy 
fabric may be used at pleasure. FASHION. 

Our Paris Letter. 
Paris, Nov. 4, 1886. 

We are now in complete possession of all which 
constitutes the season. No more preoccupation 
or uncertainty qs to the dictates of fashion. From 
every side advices pour in. All sorts of artistic 
effects are possible and one has only to decide 
upon materials and then adopt the most becoming 
shape, influenced of course by the size and age 
of the wearer. I counsel then all my readers 
who may possess last year’s costumes which are 
still fresh, to modernize them a little, giving them 


that indescribable something, the crowning poiat 
of true style, which a woman of good taste dis 
covers at once on reviewing the many engrayin 
and models illustrating the subject, which appey 
in the various publications that go forth frm 
Paris to spread over the entire world. 
the starting point for everything appertaining oe 
fashion and each country arranges or disarrange, 
the designs according to climate and national tasig 
All woolen materials, even the finest, havea 
rough effect but make, notwithstanding, very pre 
ty costumes, also exceedingly useful for mornin 
wear or driving purposes. A short jacket, tightly 
adjusted, lined with some bright color: am 
trimmed with large mother of pearl or old silver 
buttons, serves as a finish toa toilette of this nature, 
Such a costume should be carefully studied in 
minutest details as it is the one most constantly 
worn. As a coiffure the boléro shape is muchia 
vogue at the moment, the trimming very simple 
consisting of either a high bow of ribbon org 
bird of the kind no ornithologist has as yet clas 
fied. Round hats are more than ever in favoy) 
probably because the capotés are this season ®# 
small that they do not suit all faces. They com 
sist of an aigrette of feathers posed on a tounde 
tion of lace or jet, and are perched upon the vey 
top of the head. Usually they are reserved fr 
visiting or theatre use where the bright colorsit 
troduced heighten the tints of the complexioi 
Plush for elegant toilettes is much in request bythe 
leaders of fashion. Skirts, wraps, hats and mus 
all are made of it. One finds in this matenal 
ravishingly beautiful tints, soft and warm to the 
eye, the price is reasonable and it is much mor 
becoming than the heavy velvets of past seasons 
The visite, half long, always in favor, is bor 
dered with marabout or fur trimming. The 
long wraps are trimmed only down the front 
on the sleeves. Theatre wraps are made inp 
silk or velvet and trimmed with feathers, b 
passementerie, or else embroidered in 1 
These latter garments can be worn in the street) 
the color and garniture are not too brilliant. 
reply to the unspoken thoughts of many, I 
state that the jersey, a fashion which never pai 
away, will be worn generally this winter, 
would suggest that this corsage, so useful 
pretty when the wearer is well made, is n 
keeping with a full dress toilette even if elabon 
ly trimmed. As it is only appropriate to a 
ligé costume there should be no effort at om 
mentation. Its entire elegance depends u 
fitting well and upon the material of which 
made. It isa most useful possession, se 
the bodice to skirts the waists of which are Wi 
out or still better is to be used as a corsage w 
the tight-fitting pardessus which cling so clos 
to the figure, and wear out or take away 
freshness from a street toitette. CAMEE 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY AND ITS DOINGS. 
BY IT ENN YT JON Ss. 


There is very little known nowadays, of what 
js going on in exclusive society circles. The 
gewspapers have killed great entertainments, 
except those which have a semi-public character, 
orare intended to honor an individual, and there 
js now infinitely more trouble taken to “keep 
iat” of the papers than there was formerly to 
“get in.” 

The social “events” of the season cannot be 
id however, to begin until after Christmas. The 
autumn is now largely spent in the country, and 
the few weeks covering Thanksgiving, and early 
December, in settling for the winter, in shopping, 
and preparations for a campaign, which is all the 
more active for being crowded into the space be- 
tween the beginning of the New Year, and the 
advent of Lent. Weddings are numerous in the 
autumn, and this season has been no exception tu 
the rule, but they have been comparatively quiet» 
because the utmost pains have been taken to keep 
them out of the papers. There have been no 
wedding “‘receptions,” no public display of gifts, 
dressmakers, and caterers have been put under 
bonds not to tell what they know, or guess, and 
even sextons have been bound over to keep the 
peace. Society is ona very different footing now 
in New York, from what it was when “Brown,” 
and his young men held the keys, and felt—and 
even declared that his ‘open sesame,” was sufh- 
cient to unlock the innermost circle of Metropolitan 
society. 

The vulgar parade made of private, and social 
events has undoubtedly had a beneficial effect 
upon the general tone of our social life. Noone 
an stand the publicity given to an event of ex- 
teptional importance, such for example, as the 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt ball, for it is not publicity 
alone, but columns of comments, and description, 
inwhich coarse imagination, and diversified 
fancy, does duty for fact, severing friends, and 
@ceasioning life-long bitterness, and heart burn- 
ings, 

But if there is less public display, there is no 
tess cost and elegance put into wedding “break- 

fists” and exclusive little “luncheons,” or 
matinee” parties, than into the larger affairs. 
In fact there is much more opportunity, well 
tmployed, one may be certain, for the use of 
fine, and luxurious appointments. For a recep- 
fin, or “crush,” whatever is “nice” must be 
Potten out of the way, little stands holding a 
VoL. CXIV—No. 6. 
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lamp, or bric-a-brac, or slender glass, or china 
vases, are sure to be knocked over, or broken, 
unless removed to a safe place, But into a smail 
gathering the rude, or careless element is not 
allowed to enter, it is like the small cast to a 
play, every figure stands out in relief, and must 
be strong, and good of itself, or the failure is 
instantly marked, and forever remembered. A 
solecism in such a circle,is not to be pardoned, 
a blunder zs a crime. But on the other hand 
how delightfyl the atmosphere, how perfect the 
tone, how gentle the movement, how free from 
friction, and nervous anxiety. Everything goes 
like clock work, the hostess can depend on her 
cook, on her cuisine, on her attendants. She is 
happy in being able to receive her guests, and 
exhibit her finest house-hold goods, for their 
behoof, and admiration. The charm of bright 
intercourse is added to the gratification of the 
senses, and lovely toilets move about at will, 
with no danger of being trodden upon, and with 
every opportunity for being seen and admired. 

At a ladies’ luncheon party recently for twelve 
guests, the menu consisted of twelve courses, 
each served with different and exquisite china, 
glass, and silver, comprising the rarest Chinese, 
English, French, and German wares. The silver, 
hammered, etched, chased, engraved, gold-lined, 
and oxydised, displayed the whole range of an- 
tique, and fanciful modern patterns. The favors 
were lovely shells each holding an orchid tied with 
ribbon, and the ices, were Mikado’s, with tiny 
silken umbrellas seated in straw-work chariots in 
which afterwards shells and orchids were placed, 
to carry home as souvenirs. At this luncheon 
one of the ladies wore a costume in cream tints 
and opaline beads, with transparent bonnet to 
match. She is a tall, graceful blonde, with hair 
rivalling her costume for fairness, and was dubbed 
at once a “symphony in cream,” and a fit subject 
for Whistler. 

At a wedding-breakfast, where the assemblage 
was large, though confined to the members of 
the two families, the tables were decorated with 
dwarf palms, the lower part of which were set in 
circular baskets of flowers. These palms are 
rented, and each one, with the flowers, cost from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per occasion, Six 
therefore represents an outlay of from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
for this item of decoration alone. The white and 








pink artemisias are a boon while they last, they 
are so fresh and delicate in tint, and capable of 
such lovely effects. For a matinee party, given 
by a married lady, for a neice who was visiting 
her, to six young ladies recently, these flowers 
were chosen. The pink, and white tints were 
grouped together, put in china boats, with a Cupid 
at the helm, and tied with delicate pink satin 
ribbon. The young lady in whose honor the 
party was given, wore cream nuns-veiling, with 
broad shrimp pink satin belt, and large round 
bow of the same, holding to one side the diagonal 
drapery. The back hung straight over the ivory 
silk skirt. Another wore a pretty dress of brown 
and cream, with brown silk beaver hat, and a 
third a costume in two shades of fawn, trimmed 
with narrow beaver fur; cord and tassels from 
shoulder to shoulder. The hostess wore wine- 
colored velvet, arranged with a cascade of Mech- 
lin lace, and wine-colored velvet’ hat, with cream 
feathers. 

“Ideas” are eagerly seized upon to give a 
novel character to exclusive little entertainments, 
but it is only recently that so much expense, and 
trouble were considered requisite for gatherings 
of “ladies only.” At a luncheon party given 
very recently, the ladies greatly admired a screen 
of vines and flowers, with back-ground of palms, 
in a small conservatory opening out of the dining- 
room. Towards the close of the luncheon, during 
a lull in the conversation and laughter, strains of 
delicious, and to most of the ladies present, quite 
unaccustomed music, flowed out from behind the 
leafage. The sometimes pathetic, sometimes joy- 
ous but always melodious sounds, were a delightful 
accompaniment to the protracted trifling over the 
dessert and the coffee, and the charm was not 
diminished by the discovery that Fraulein Kitty 
Berger and her harp-zither had been concealed 
in the temporary bower. The instrument and 
the artist, are just now very much the fashion 
with cultivated and “traveled” people. It is 
music of a delicate, and refined sort, and does 
not appeal to those who love noise and clatter. 
Fraulein Kitty Berger is not an ordinary perform- 
er, she is a true artist and virtuoso, with a vein 
of poetic sensibility which makes her appear a 
muse, when absorbed in her beloved instrument. 
It is said of her that when she went to England 
from Germany, she carried only one letter of 
introduction, from the Emperor to the Queen. 
A part of each year she spends in London. 

The art world has hardly ever been roused to 
such excitement.as by the visit of Munkacsy, the 
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great painter of the “Russian Wedding Feast! & a0 lo 
a picture which has drawn more people, . the “ 
greater length of time, than any other one paint & Medi 
ing ever put on exhibition in this not very is B with 
criminating city. His more recent great wok Infirm 
«Christ before Pilate,” has been reserved in B her w 
order that a suitable building in which to place nowle 
it, and the presence of the artist, might add} Mi: 
the ec/at. Bartholdi was feted, but byl cessfu 
altogether different class. The artist world,an § gn en 
the wealthy patrons of art, have united to lionig fom ; 
the famous representative of all that is richestin ly of the 
composition and coloring, and if he survives it, birth, 
he will have the opportunity of carrying away B twelv 
substantial evidence of American appreciations § jp St. 
his art. Whistler, super-esthetic, and beloved of ever 
women, is quite thrown into the shade bythe ® privat 
robust splendor of the Spanish painter. Hei hwR 
however, more original, and more interesting B their 
socially, for his vein is that of the English schoo, B ¢ises, 
and he can be understood by those who area only t 
quainted with the works of the Rosettis, and whol ¢onsid 
sympathise with modern art and literary ides ® have : 
Whether the advent of either of these personages tional 
will accomplish anything towards the one great® At an 
need, that of introducing technical art, and in learne 
dustrial education into our school systemis} Mary 
very doubtful. In the meantime, the Industrial] the In 
Education Association, a thoroughly practi known 
organization, the outcome of the kindergart## ©The 
and other working societies, offers to educates exist, ; 
given number of children in certain usell and P 
branches, free of charge, and to establish a™ travell 
course of free lectures on domestic economjp§ come | 
These however would be more useful, and betit§ Ameri 
adapted to the mothers than the children. —_§ ona pi 

A movement very significant, considering t#§ who n 
sources from which it emanated, has been successtdl Started 
in inducing Mayor Grace to signalize the wildly 
nis term of office by appointing two Com friend! 
ioners on the Board of Education. Dr. Mal J topics, 
Putnam Jacobi and. Miss Anna C. Brackett we t line ay 
the ladies who would naturally have been @ ‘ posi 
sidered the first choice. Dr. Mary Putnam Ji Hfand s 
is in medicine what George Eliot was in literalli® dub n 
—a master. She has a clear, logical mind { entitle: 
incisive methods. Her insight is as keen @§ F Which 
ability to present facts and draw just concluss BE wsually 
is rare, and she would prove invaluable in wort 4 “intere 
up the dry-bones which usually compose our @®@ Palmer 
cational “ Board.” Dr. Jacobi won her spursaa@@ N, Ha, 
a long and tedious struggle—after patiently @®® “recej, 
persistently knocking at every great Europa the cry 
medical school door, and when her claims C08? and to 
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po longer be ignored or denied. She founded 
the “Association for the Advancement of the 
Medical Education of Women” in connection 
with the Woman’s College of the New York 
Infirmary, of which Dr. Blackwell is Dean, and 
her work, both as physician and professor, is ack- 
nowledged to be equalled by few men. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett is one of the most suc- 
eesful and thorough of living teachers. She is 
m embodied ideal of education, looking at it 
from its highest point the formative development 
ofthe pupils. She is a Massachusetts woman by 
birth, and taught there, and was afterwards, for 
twelve years, Principal of the State Normal School 
in St. Louis, with the highest salary any teacher 
ever received. She has since built up a large 
private school in New York, where Mrs. White- 
lw Reid and other well-known ladies received 
their education. No rewards, no display exer- 
tises, no inducement to work exist in this school ; 
oily the work itself, which the pupil is taught to 
consider reward enough. These ladies would 
have represented perhaps more advanced educa- 
tinal ideas than their colleagues #ould stand. 
At any rate Mayor Grace preferred two less 
learned woman: Miss Grace H. Dodge, and Mrs. 
Mary Nash Agnew, the former Vice-President of 
the Industrial Educational Union; the latter only 
known as the mother of seven children. 

The Nineteenth Century Club continues to 
exist, notwithstanding the absence of its founder 
and President, Mr. Courtland Palmer, who is 
travelling in Italy for his health, which had be- 
come much impaired. Mr. Palmer.is a sort of 
American Count Tolstoi—he would like to live 
a pittance and distribute his fortune to those 
Who need it. The Nineteenth Century Club was 
Started to bring together persons of the most 
Wildly opposite religious ideas, promote free, yet 
friendly discussion of religious and free-religious 
topics, and for awhile it struck out quite a new 
line and seemed to form a medium by which 
opposite creeds and opinions could come together 
amd shake hands “across the chasm.” The 
tub numbers 150 members. Each member is 
tititled to five tickets, so that the meetings, 
Which take place in the American Art rooms, are 
tually very crowded, especially when anything 
“interesting” is to take place. Mrs. Courtland 
Palmer, who is first vice-president, Mrs. Burton 
N. Harrison and others, make heroic efforts to 
“receive” all comers, but the ante-room is small, 
the crush of six or seven hundred people large, 
and to secure seats for themselves the reception 


committee are obliged to let the late arrivals 
squeeze in when and where they can without 
much order or ceremony. It is quite probable 
that the number of tickets given to members will 
be reduced so that there will be less of a “mob” 
and to restore the “society” flavor, which is less 
observable since the enlargement of the club. 

“Municipal Government,” discussed by the 
Mayor of Chicago, Mr. C. H. Harrison, Mr. 
White, ex-Minister to Germany and Mr. Ivins, 
City Chamberlain, was the subject of the first 
meeting. The next is to be the “English Par- 
liament,” represented by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
and the third “George Eliot,” or rather Prof. 
Boyesen’s version of the distinguished novel- 
ist, discussed by Julian Hawthorne, and Mrs. 
Coombes, author of «As Common Mortals.” 

Two lectures of Dr. Wallace Wood have excited 
a good deal of interest in literary society circles 
under the head of “Life in Ancient Kome,” 
divided into ‘Roman Culture” and “Roman 
Character.” The doctor is a famous collector of 
engravings, and these lectures are illustrated by 
upwards of three hundred picturesque views of 
ancient life and portraits of distinguished person- 
ages. 

The opera season really began with the Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan opera house. 
Italian opera is dead in New York and cannot be 
galvanized into even a temporary semblance of 
reality. The Metropolitan opera house and the 
German opera have become the “fashion.” The 
boxes, which were so bare and destitute of 
color and warmth the first season, are now, man 
of them, magnificently furnished and aphobshered, 
making sumptuous backgrounds for handsome 
women and lovely toilettes. Evening dress here 
means bodice decolleté, the purest pretence of 
sleeves or no sleeves at all, and the finest contents 
of the jewel case. The latest settings show no 
gold, only the rare gems set on fine wire or slen- 
der knife-blade patterns. New York men prefer 
to buy diamonds for their wives and daughters, 
because they think they see the value in them in 
preference to investing in artistic jewelry, but 
some very pretty new enamelled sets have been 
displayed recently, and charming fans; the 
painting executed upon creamy silk bolting cloth, 
which is strong, but perfectly transparent, and the 
handles inlaid with small “chip” diamonds and 
turquoise. Transparent fans accompany trans- 
pereat draperies and dresses. Middle-aged 
adies, in silk and velvet, carry real ostrich 
feather fans, and wear a group of the same 
upon the shoulder fastened with a diamond star 
or butterfly pin. Flowers are not as profuse as 
they become later in the season, when they are at 
their dearest, but florists, who can afford to pay 
ten thousand a year rent, as one does on the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third street and Broadway, must 
sell a great many in order to do it. 
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Figs, 1 and 2. Work Sachet. 

An oblong piece of cross-stitch 
canvas is embroidered with stars, 
see Fig. 2, which are arranged in 
diagonal rows, and carried out al- 
ternately with gold thread and 
brown split filoselle. 

Rows of back stitches in gold 
thread unite the stars. When fin- 
ished and shaped, the embroidered 
stripe is either appliquéd on or in- 
serted into a piece of olive-green 
plush, the seams being covered 
with gold thread or gold cord 
twisted in loops. The whole is 
then lined with olive satin, folded 
in the required shape, and edged 
with a cord of olive silk. Bows 
of olive satin ribbons and a loop with button 
complete the ornamentation of the sachet when 
finished, as shown in Fig. 1. 
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Figs. 3 and 4. Bellows-Shaped Watch Pocket. 
The foundation of cardboard has to be cover- 
with olive-colored velvet, and lined with red 


Fig. 2. 


satin, the side parts being formed of the same 

materials. The front is embroidered with the Fig. 5. Satin Butterflies. 
_ design shown in Fig. 4, in satin, stem, and knot Pretty little ornaments for wearing in the uF 

stitch, with. cordonnet silk of various colors. A or for trimming ball dresses may be made in 

fringe of brown and olive silk is placed above form of butterflies. Though they will not 

the nozzle, and the top part is furnished with a resemble the natural insects, the bright col 4 

brass hook and a brass loop. of the satins, and the soft feathers out of wil . 
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they are made, render them ex- 
tremely attractive, and they are al- 
ways greatly admired. 





The materials required for mak- 
ing the satin butterflies are some 
stiff satin ribbon, a few feathers 
(pheasant’s, pigeon’s, guinea hen’s, 
peacock’s, &c.), which may easily 
be procured from any poulterer, a 
little ground rice, cotton wool, 
round bonnet wire, or, if procur- 
able, the green wire used by arti- 
fcial flowermakers, some stiff cot- 
ton, or the small stamens used for 
atificial flowers (for the antennz 
of the butterflies), some old visit- 
ing cards or thin pasteboard, and 
some very strong gum. A pair of 
pliers, such as are used for making 
artificial flowers, will be of great 
assistance for handling the delicate 
satin wings and the feathers. 





To make the butterflies, it. will 
be as well to make the body first, 
and let it dry whilst painting the 
wings. Take a length of wire and 
bend it to the form of Fig. A; pass 
through the loop B the flower stam- 
ens or the stiff cotton which are 
to form the antennz; twine firmly 





found the wire some cotton wool, 
taking care to shape it nicely; cover 
with gum, and dip into the ground 
fice, and again shape it with the 
finger. When dry paint two or 
three stripes over the body in van- 
‘@yke brown (water-colour). For 
‘the wings, cut out the four pieces 
#hown in Fig. C, and with flake or 
Chinese white paint the dots shown 
@ them. Cut in cardboard the 
foundation D, make a small hole in 
centre, bend it up slightly, cov- 
one side with gum, and fasten 
the upper and lower wings. 

t the process for the other 











ide. Now very neatly and care- 
fully, with a drop of thick gum ap- 
Plied to the base of each of the 
feathers selected for the butterfly, 
Place them in position. They should 
be cut-quite short, and if you have 
Wy “fluff” from swans or geese, 
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put it on the lower wings. Puta little gum on 
the under part of the body, pass the wire through 
the hole in the foundation, and press the body 
firmly down on to the wings. Curve the wings 
upward and outward a little, and the butterfly 
is finished. It will be as well to stand it in an 
empty reel to allow it to dry thoroughly. 

Another shaped butterfly may be made by cut- 
ting out the wings by figures E and F. The 
edges should be notched out and painted over 
with Chinese white, and the upper wing F be 
carefully placed over the lower one E at the an- 
gle shown by dotted lines. 

A great variety of butterflies may be made by 
varying the shades of satin and the kind of fea- 
thers used for them. 








Fig, 6. The Tulip Lamp Shade. 

The form of the glass shade must be cut in 
sprigged net or light lace, and gathered over a 
sarsenet foundation, pink, pale yellow, or Nile 
green. The top is edged with lace that turns 
back over the shape and follows the outlines of 
the tulip as a jabot. 


Figs. 7 and 8. Jewel Case. 

The foundation of the case is a deal box meas- 
uring thirteen inches square; the inside is lined 
with well-padded quilted satin; the outside is 
covered with embroidery and plush. Half the 
design for the embroidery is shown in Fig. 7; 
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it is an appliqué of golden-brown velvet upon 
pale blue satin; the appliqué is edged with cord- 
ing-stitch worked with embroidery silk; the scroll 
pattern is in gold thread; the pattern, Fig. 7, 
turns over from the right-hand side, it will serve 
for all four sides, and is twice repeated for the 
top. The four stalks should be arranged to meet 
in the centre; a band of golden-brown plush is 
placed entirely round each part; the box will 
present a better appearance if well mounted by 
an upholsterer. Some ladies, however, manage 
mounting very well. The edges of the work 
must be cut very evenly and to fit the part of the 
box they are to cover very exactly; they must 
then be fixed with glue. 


Design fer Border and Corner of Table Cover 
in Hibernian Embroidery. 
* (See Colored plate in front part of book.) 


The design can first be stamped upon the cov- 
et, and worked back and forth with crewels, 
tephyrs or silk, or it can be worked over coarse 
tanvas, the threads pulled out afterwards. It is 
very effective work, easily worked and can be 
adapted to many purposes. The colors can be 
varied and many more added if desired. 


New Fancy Work. 

A new style of decoration, termed “cable 
work,” will commend itself to ladies who like to 
produce something effective and showy without 
the expenditure of overmuch labour. In its fav- 
our we can say that it has not that poor appear- 
mMce that some styles have on which little real 
Work is bestowed. The name is characteristic, 
for miniature cables of various colours are em- 
Ployed as a background to flowers and foliage. 
A few words of description may interest our 
teaders, Take, for example, a mantel border of 


dark peacock plush. On this is a conventional 
design richly embroidered in well-blended crew- 
els. This is outlined with fine cable twine, which, 
in its turn, is outlined with Japanese gold. At 
intervals of an inch and a half or so the cable is 
sewn on, apparently without any formal arranged 
plan, in curved lines to serve as a background, 
but, in truth, some thought is required in placing 
the twine, or the effect of the flowers would be 
seriously damaged. A handsome border of felt 
is worked in Henry II style with bold conven- 
tional design, carried out in softly shaded arasene, 
outlined with couching of silk. This affords a 
massive decoration fit for use in a spacious dining- 
room where the fine old oak furniture, that has 
seen many a generation come and go, needs some 
warm colouring to brighten it and contrast with 
its splendid though somewhat sober tone. The 


designs are carried out in broad outline, the veins 


and stems of flowers being put in with Japanese 
gold. Brackets are ornamented with convention- 
al foliage, and monkeys worked in chenille climb 
about and cling on to the stems. Possibly the 
idea originated -with the chenille monkeys that 
have been so popular of late as ornaments (save 
the mark). There is the ever demanded quality 
of novelty about the design, but to our taste it is 
somewhat lacking in artistic value. 

The made-up fancy goods are peculiarly tempt- 
ing. An Eastern wicker bowl makes a charming 
standing work-basket when set upon three japan- 
ned legs. The bowl is draped with copper col- 
oured plush, a full scarf being drawn up tightly 
on one side. Over the legs there fall vandykes 
of copper damask, edged with pompons. The 
lining of the bowl is copper damask, and the top 
edge is prettily finished with a fulling of damask. 





PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


Muffs are required to complete costumes at the 
present time, and the dressmaker is supposed to 
furnish them with the gowns she fashions. A 
few hints, perhaps, may be grateful to the home 
dressmaker, who would gladly make them if she 
only knew how. These mufis are plainly cov- 
ered or fulled on and ornamented with a ribbon 
bow. The muff we will describe has a full cov- 
ering, and is made of the same material as the 
dress, whether this be of a woolen fabric, of silk, 
or of velvet, or plush. The shape is so simple 
that it may easily be made, even by those who 
have not much skill in such matters; and the ex- 
pense need not be large, even if good materials 
be employed. The materials required consist of 
a square of wadding, measuring twenty inches 
each way; a piece of surah silk for the lining, 
seventeen inches by twenty four inches; a piece 
of material for the outer part, twenty inches long 
and eighteen inches wide; and one and three 
quarter yards of satin ribbon to trim the muff. 
The piece of wadding is folded in three, reducing 
it to a long strip about six inches wide, and cov- 
ered with a piece of soft muslin. This long strip 
is again folded in three the other way, making 
the foundation of the muff, the two folds of wad- 
ding are tacked; and it should be remembered 
in making up the muff, that this thick part is the 
inner side of the muff, or the part held nearest to 
the figure. The left hand is then slipped through 
the opening, and a kind ofa plait is made at the 
top of the wadding and secured with a few 
stitches. This gives the wadding foundation the 
shape of the muff. The lining comes next: the 
length of surah is folded in two, selvedge to selv- 
edge, and neatly joined on the wrong side; it is 
then slipped through the muff with the same 
amount of surah beyond the edge on each side. 
The surah is folded back at each end, not too 
closely, but leaving a certain amount of play 
between the wadding and the surah. The lin- 
ing is arranged in plaits, as regularly as may be, 
and these are tacked down onto the wadding, 
the two ends of the surah meeting in the centre. 
The piece of material that is to form the cover- 
ing, is joined in the same way of the surah lining, 
the two longest sides being those thus joined. 
At each end of this, three and a half inches of 
the material are turned back, and a row of gath- 
érs is run about three inches from the folded 
edge. Before drawing up the gathers, the muff 
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is put inside the covering, the seam being ont 
inner side, the gathered threads are then tj 
ened, and the material is arranged in place @ 
joined to the muff by stitches along the gathe 
This forms a kind of ruche at each end off 
muff and a full centre. Care must, of co 
taken that the surah lining does not 
beyond the ruches. The bow consists of thy 
loops closely drawn in and one short end. 
ribbon is carried in a diagonal line across ff 
muff, and terminates in two longer loops andi 
end falling from the lower part on the right sit 
Very pretty and inexpensive muffs for childm 
may be made in this way, but in smaller gm 
and remnants of dress material may be thus@ 
ized, which would be too small to be used fora 
other purpose. Many different ways of finishig 
off and trimming the muff might also be adopls 
if there were not sufficient of our own matem 
to make the whole of the muff. Supposing th 
dress to be made of silk and plush, of wa 
material and velvet, or of any other combinali 
of two materials, the centre part should be mad 
of the heavier and richer fabric, while the lights 
material should be employed for the ruched enti 
which could then be made with more full 
and either plaited or gathered. In this caseth 
ruches must be sewn on the ends of the 
before the centre part is put on, as this 
have to conceal the ends of the plaits. 
model and directions will also serve for mul 
made of black plush, velvet or faille, with 
of lace at tfie ends in place of the plaiting 
material. Many of these muffs are 
nests of velvet, silk and lace, trimmed 
ribbon and jet 
tions. Muffs are still made of small 
and some ladies in search of novelty have® 
verted to the oldest form of these warm coveriiif 
for the hands, and make them of velvet or platy 
or of any other handsome fabric, and line t 
with fur. Muffs are also frequently made wi ‘ 
band of material, plush, velvet, or silk in 
centre, with a border of fur at each end. 
material is either plain or gathered, but figuit 
materials look best cut on the cross. Plain a 
terials may be cut straight; but do not fe as 
very safe receptacle for the purse. The poe o 
is always placed upon the side held nearest tot 
figure, and should be as little conspicuous as pe 
ble. Itis usually put outside. a 


es 
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ornaments of all descemp 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


General Directlons for Making Puddings. 

The freshness of all ingredients to be used in 
puddings is of much importance as fresh ground 
flour, pure milk, new laid or sweet eggs, fresh 
suet,and fresh butter. Beef suet makes light 
puddings; butter will not make it nearly as 
light. Raisins should be stoned with clean 
hands; if done with a knife-point, much of the 

p is liable to be removed with the stones. 
The best raisins for puddings are the large, rich 
kinds; the sultana kind, free from stones, is 


neither so well flavored nor luscious. Raisins. 


may be once cut if so desired, but not chopped 
for puddings. Candied peels should be cut 
small, but not minced. Fresh fruits should be 
picked free from stalks, and wiped, if required. 
Rice, sago, tapioca, etc., should be soaked half 
an hour, and well washed and picked, before 
they are mixed into puddings; and mustiness 
should be guarded against. 

To Clean Currants for Puddings or Cakes. 

Pat them into a colander, pour lukewarm 
water over them, continue doing this, rubbing 
them with your hands until the water comes off 
ofthem clean. Drain, and spread them on a 
soft cloth, press it over them to absorb the 
moisture, and then lay them on a very clean 
oven-tin, or a large dish, and dry them very 
gradually or they will become hard, either in a 
cool oven, or before the fire, taking care in the 
latter case that they are not placed sufficiently 
near it for the ashes to fall amongst them. 
When they are perfectly dry, clear them entirely 
from the remaining stalks and from every stone 
that may be amongst them. The best mode of 
detecting these, is to lay the fruit at the far end 
of a large white dish, or sheet of paper, and to 
press it lightly, and in very small portions, with 
the fingers, towards oneself, examining it closely 
&thisis done. Do not dreak many eggs into a 
bowl together; for, if there be one bad one, it 
will spoil those previously in the bowl; but 
break them one at a time into a basin, beat all 
together with a whisk or fork, and strain 
through a sieve. When the whites of eggs only 
are required, the yolks, if not broken, will 
keep good for two or three days, if they be 
@vered up. Warmed butter will not oil,. if 
Mixed with a little milk or wine. Salt improves 
the'flavor of every pudding mixture, even if it 
bel sweet. Batter pudding to be made very 
light, should only have the whites of eggs in 


it, and milk enough to make it the thickness of 
a custard. A pudding made with a pint of 
milk requires an hour’s boiling. Puddings are 
better for being mixed some time before boiling 
or baking, if they be well stirred before they are 
tied up or put into the dish. It is however, 
advisable to add the eggs only just before. It is 
not requisite to four a pudding cloth, but merely 
to dip it in boiling water, and immediately put 
the pudding into it. Puddings are boiled in 
cloths or moulds. As a general rule however 
they are lighter when boiled in a cloth only. 
When there is no crust they should be tied 
loosely, if there is any tightly. Puddings 
should be put into plenty of boiling water, 
which should be kept well filled up. Place a 
plate in the bottom of the saucepan so as to 


‘prevent the pudding from sticking. Upon 


taking out a pudding boiled in a cloth, dip it 
into cold water before you untie it, when it 
will not stick to the cloth or mould. Of Baking 
Puddings all of the custard kind require a very 
gentle oven, and are spoiled by fast baking. 
Those made of batter, on the contrary. should 
be put into one sufficiently brisk to raise them 
quickly, but without scorching them. When a 
pudding is sufficiently browned on the surface 
{that is to say, of a fine equal amber color) 
before it is baked through, a sheet of writing 
paper should be laid carefully over it, but not 
before it is se¢. When quite firm in the centre, 
it will bg done. Any kind of pudding sufficiently 
solid to allow of it can be turned out upon a 
hot dish before it is served. 


Puddings Without Eggs. 


Very good puddings can be made without 
eggs; but they should have very little liquid 
added to them, and must boil longer than 
puddings with eggs. A spoonful of yeast will 
serve instead of two eggs, and a pinch of soda 
will make it still lighter. Two large spoonfuls 
of snow will supply the place of one egg, and 
make a pudding equally good. This is a useful 
piece of information, as snow generally falls in 
the season when eggs are dear. The sooner 
it is used after it falls the better; but it may be 
taken up from a clean spot, and kept in‘ a cool 
place some hours, without losing its good »qual- 
ities. Eggs can also be preserved in/‘many 
ways for use in winter time, having“ <alb the 
merits of fresh laid eggs. 








BILL OF FARE 
FOR 
A SIMPLE FAMILY DINNER. 


Clear Soup, 

Fried Smelts, Sauce Tartare, 
Little Patés filled with Minced Chicken or Veal, 
Roast Leg of Mutton, Stewed Potatoes, 
Mashed Turnips, 

Celery Saljad, Cheese, 
Apple and Tapioca Pudding, Fruit and Nuts, 
After dinner Coffee. 

Fried Smelts. 
Ingredients.—Two dozen smelts, 

Salt and pepper, 
A little flour, 


One pound of lard, 
Parsley. , 

Clean the smelts, cut off the gills, wash them 
well in cold water and dry them thoroughly. Put 
a little salt and pepper in the flour, into which 
roll the smelts. Put the lard in a frying pan, and 
when very hot put in your smelts and fry a light 
brown. Fry the parsley and place around the 
fish and serve with sauce tartare. 

Sauce Tartare. 
Ingredients.—The yolks of two eggs, 
Half a pint of oil, 
Three teaspoonfuls of dry mustard, 
One tablespoonful of vinegar, 
One onion, 
Salt and pepper, 
The juice of one lemon, 
One pickle, 
One tablespoonful of capers. 

Put the yolks of the eggs in a bowl with salt, 
pepper, lemon juice and mustard. Stir with a 
wooden spoon and add by degrees, in very small 
quantities and stirring continuously, a tablespoon- 
full of vinegar, then a few drops at a time of the 
oil, stirring rapidly all the time, until your sauce 
thickens and all the oil has been absorbed. Chop 
the pickle, capers and onion and mix with your 
sauce. 


Pates Filled with Minced Chicken or Veal. 


Ingredients—Two pounds of cold chicken, 
Salt, pepper and nutmeg, 
One ounce of butter, 
Half a gill of cream. 


Chop the chicken fine, first having removed 
the skin and sinews. Add salt, pepper, a little 
grated nutmeg, butter and cream; put all together 
in a saucepan on the fire for a few minutes, stir- 
ring constantly, remove it from the fire and put 
it in the patés, which have been made. 





RECIPES. 







Veal is prepared in exactly the same manne, 
Pastry for Pates. 


Ingredients.—One quart of the best flour, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of lard, 
One small teacupful of ice 


Sift the flour into a deep wooden bowl, chop 
up the lard in the flour until it is as fine as 
add enough ice water to enable you to work 
into a stiff dough, and work with a wooden spogy 
until it is necessary for you to use your hag 
then flour them, and knead the paste intoa ra 
ball, handling as little as possible. Roll this og 
into a thin sheet, being careful to always ml 
from you, cover with small pieces of butter, ml 
up into a compact roll, flatten with your rolling 
pin, and roll out again as before. Repeat this 
until all the butter is used up. Make your pili 
into shape, bake a light brown, fill with the 
chicken or veal. 

Roast Leg of Mutton, 
” Ingredients. —A leg of mutton weighing 
pounds, 


One onion, 
Salt and pepper. 


The leg of mutton will require one and a que 
ter hours to roast, basting it constantly. Let # 
onion be chopped fine, and ,used to baste with 
After the mutton is cooked the gravy around it 
can be thickened with a little flour, leaving t 
onion in it. 


and aj 















over the 







Mashed Turnips. 
Ingredients.—Ten large turnips, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
A very little cream. 

Peel the turnips and lay in slightly salted 
for half an hour, put on in boiling water, bol 
until tender, mash them, first having squeei 7 
them through a colander, to extract all the 
Stir in after they are well washed and drai 
the butter, pepper and salt, put upon the & 
again, and serve very hot. a 

Stewed Potatoes. 
Ingredients.—Potatoes, 
Half a pint of cream, 
A piece of butter the size of an 


White pepper to taste, 
One tablespoontul of flour. 


Pare and boil the potatoes, and set them 
to cool; cut each potato, when cold, into ix 
eight pieces. Make the sauce of cream, b 
pepper and flour, let the potatoes cook in ale 
fifteen minutes. 







These 


























RECIPES. — 


Celery Salad. 


Bi ingredients.—Celery, 
Oil, 
Vinegar, 
Pepper and salt. 
Wash and scrape the celery, and cut into 
m pieces half an inch long. Dress with vinegar, 


ail, pepper and salt. 














Cheese, 
Serve this upon a dish with a cheese scoop, 
ad ajar of wafer crackers. 
Apple and Tapioca Pudding. 
Ingredients.—One tea-cupful of tapioca, 
Six apples, 
One quart of water, 
One pint of milk, 
Lemon peel, 


+ this Six eggs, 
patés Loaf sugar. 
» the Cover the tapioca with three cupfuls of luke- 


warm water, and set in a tolerably warm place 
to soak for five or six hours, stirring now and 
“Mihen. Place the apples in a deep earthen dish, 
Biuving first removed the cores, add a cupful of 
Blukewarm water; cover closely, and steam ina 
moderate oven until they are soft, turning them 
Bocasionally that they may cook on all sides; 
then turn out the liquid in the dish, fill up the 
tenter of each apple with loaf sugar. Stick a 
MMpiece of lemon peel adda clove in each; pour 
over the tapioca, mixed with eggs and milk, and 
bake one hour. Eat warm or cold, with what- 
tver sauce may be preferred. 

Fruit and Nuts. 





These should be arranged on different fancy 
HBlishes, placed upon the table when it is set and 
"Btlowed to remain until they are eaten for dessert. 


French After Dinner Coffee. 

dients.—One pint of boiling water, 
Two and a half ounces of coffee. 

Grind the coffee very coarse, and put it in the 
ter; cover the coffee-pot, and leave it sur- 
unded for two hours with hot cinders, so as to 
ep up the temperature without making the 
jor boil. Occasionally stir it, and after two 
ts’ infusion, remove it from the fire, allow it 
)# @arter of an hour to settle, and when perfectly 

Mar, pour it off. Isinglass is sometimes used to 
tatify the coffee ;. but by this addition you loose 
portion of its delicious aroma. 
This is the café-moir served after dinner in 
h families, without cream or milk. The 
ar is served in lumps. 





















Dark Loaf Cake. 
Ingredients,—Two and a quarter cupfuls of flour, 
One cupful of brown sugar, 
Half a cupful of butter, 
Half a cupful of milk, 
Two eggs, 


Half a teaspoonful of ground 
cloves, 


Half a nutmeg grated, 

Half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
. One cupful of raisins, 

Half a cupful of molasses, 


Half a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, 


Quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, 


Cream the butter and sugar, put with them the 
yolks, beaten light, then add the milk and beat 
very hard before putting in the flour, into which 
the cream of tartar and soda should have been 
previously sifted; beat again, add the spice and 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, then 
the molasses, and lastly the raisins, which have 
been seeded. Bake in buttered tins in a moder- 
ate oven. This is an old-fashioned and capital 
cake. 

Old-fashioned Cocoanut Cakes. 
Ingredients. —One cocoanut, 
One and a half pounds of pow-. 
dered sugar, 
The whites of three eggs, 


The milk of the cocoanut, 
As much water as milk, 


Dissolve one pound of the sugar in the milk 
and water ; stew until it becomesa “ropy” syrup, 
and turn out into a buttered dish. Have ready 
the beaten white of egg, with the remaining half 
pound of sugar whipped into it; mix this with 
the grated cocoanut, and little by little, beating 
in all the while the boiled syrup, as soon as it 
cools sufficiently not to scald the eggs, drop in 
spoonfuls upon buttered paper. Ifthe batter be 
too thin, add more sugar. Do not let them brown 
at all. 

New Year’s Cakes. 


Ingredients.—One and a quarter pounds of sugar, 

One pound of butter, 

Half a pint of cold water, 

Three and a quarter pounds of 
flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Four tablespoonfuls of caraway 
seed. 


Rub the butter and sugar together, mix the 
seed in the flour, and dissolve the soda in a lit- 


tle warm water. Mix all the ingredients well 


together, roll out and cut in the regular New 
Year cake shape, and bake quickly. 








The New Year. 

With this number we commence a new year, 
the old one with its joys and griefs has gone and 
by many will soon be forgotten, we are not look- 
ing at the past; but as usual ahead into the future. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book has never presented such a 
handsome appearance as at the present time, it is 
ahead in every one of its separate departments. 
Its fashions direct from Paris, gives all the latést 
designs and colors that are worn, not daubs of 
unknown colors, as so many magazines give. 
No one can look out of style if they copy the 
illustrations, and utilize the hints given in our 
Paris letter. Stories by the best authors adorn 
our pages. For the year 1887 we have made 
arrangements with some of the most popular au- 
thors in the country for serials, sketches, etc. Our 
present number gives the foretaste of some of the 
good things to be enjoyed, in the commencement 
of a story by Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 
(sister of our President), others will follow. 
Godey’s is the oldest, best, most reliable and 
cheapest magazine published, there is but one 
Godey. What other magazine gave a holiday 
gift to the little ones, where can .such reliable 
patterns be procured without extra charge, where 
is there such generous offers made to club raisers ? 
Nowheré! In these Gopey stands alone. Our 
steel plate illustrations from original subjects are 
veritable works of art, nor can duplicates be pro- 
cured. No other periodical gives as much for 
the subscription price of $2.00 per year as 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Send in your subscrip- 
tions early, and secure the best and cheapest 
lady’s fashion magazine published in America. 
Let each present subscriber send us one new 
name, thereby securing for herself a handsome 
premium, and aiding us in sending the magazine 
over the entire land. The larger our subscrip- 
tion list the more advantageous it is to our sub- 
scribers, so let each one see what they can do for 
the New Year of 1887. 

Ophelia. 

In our November issue we gave a steel-plate 
illustration of “Marguerite” in the opera of 
Faust. It received so many favorable commenda- 
tions that we produce in this number the beauti- 
ful Ophelia from Shakespeare’s grand tragedy of 
Hamlet. It is by the same artist and engraver. 
The two make superb companion pictures, and 
are executed in the highest style of the art. A 
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comparison with any of the steel or other engmp 
ings given by rival magazines stamp them asf 
superior to any that are given. Through’ 
year 1887 we shall continue to give steelp 
of this character which alone are worth m 
than the subscription price. : e 


MISS ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 

In the December number of Godey’s 
Book we announced that this month weow 
publish the commencement of a story from 
pen of this talented authoress (sister of our Pig 
dent), our readers will be glad to find thati 
have fulfilled our promise and will read the ope 
ing chapters of “Robin Adair” with the int 
they so richly deserve. Godey’s was the fi 
magazine to secure a story from this gif 
lady, showing that it is as it always] 
been—ahead of all its competitors. 
Cleveland’s fame as a writer _ has 
rapidly, it is not yet one year since her book 
essays, George Eliot’s poetry and other studie : 
peared; from then until now, her genius hast 
heavily taxed to keep pace with the de 
which come from every side for contrib 
from her pen, demands which she or any 
woman would be entirely unable to comply i 
We were first and most successful in securing! 
present story, and may before the year d 
gives others from this author of celebrity. ~ 
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**Months Behind.’’ oe 

In a so-called leading fashion magazine My tion v 
December appeared a colored fashion pag Most 
with a very slight alteration in color wiii™ &hio 
Gopey produced in February, or in <j $200 
words, ten months behind time. Gopev/aiy Sibscr 
both magazines in its office, and is prepared} Conac 
show and prove this fact. In getting ounmR™ p.+ 
ions direct from Paris, GopEY is ahead off tristin 
Fashion Magazine in the United States#™y,. . 
proposes to maintain that position in 1887. aE Godey 
our subscribers and readers make a noteé PE sect 0 
fact. WBitis p 

What the Press Say of Us. 





With the usual prospectus and annou 
of the best of all lady’s magazines, viz: 
Lapy’s Book, we notice that it has dis 
of its competitors in securing. for .the,l 
corps two such stars as Miss Rose | Elia 
Cleveland (our President’s sister), 
well known fashion writer, Jenny June, 
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articles commence in the January number. Like 
gid wine, GODEY’s seems to grew better with 
age, and we hope our lady friends will show 
their appreciation of enterprise by sending their 
subscription (only $2.00 yearly) for our old and 
esteemed friend, GoDEy’s Lapy’s Book, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.— Good Cheer, Greencasile, Pa. 


Gopey’s for November, with its fashion 
plates and engravings is a study for the femmine 
mind. There can be no purer, more welcome or 
more useful visitor to the household than this 
oid established monthly.—/rinéers’ 
Philadelphia. 


GopEy’s LApy’s Book for December con” 
tains some novel patterns for embroidery, as well 
asits usual large amount of light reading matter 
and fashion notes.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Circular, 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for December is out 
early and gives many valuable and timely hints 
for Winter fashions. A handsome steel plate 
frontispiece, two colored fashion plates, numer- 
ous designs, as well as a number of entertaining 
Stories and sketches, make up its attractions. 
For the January number the publishers announce 
that they have secured a story from the pen of 
Miss Cleveland, a New York society letter from 
“Jenny June,” and that a monthly letter from a 
new correspondent at Paris will be an attraction 
forthe coming year.—New York Graphic. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for December is a 
beautiful number and fully sustains the reputa- 
tion which that favorite magazine has won as the 
most elegant monthly book of literature and 
fashion issuing from the American press. Only 
$200 a year with a magnificent premium to 
subscribers.—Vorthern Advance, Barre, Ont, 
Canada. 


Before any of the monthly magazines now 
tristing, Gopry’s Lapy’s Book existed, and 
Was a power wiih the ladies of America. 
Godey’s is not the medium of any religious 
“ctior any political creed. At the same time 
itis noted as one of the most high-toned and 
Moral publications of the day. As an instructor 
M the family, especially for the wife and 
daughters, it has no superior, and at the same 
fme a vast amount of information is to be 
‘und.each month for the father and sons. A 
Magazine that can survive for fifty-five years 
Md still lead in its field as a family magazine, 
tettainly merits the consideration of our readers. 
Messenger, South Haven, Mich. 
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GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for November is re- 
ceived and fairly sparkles with choice literature. 
The engravings and fashion plates are gems of 
rare beauty. GODEY is always in the lead, and 
should be in every household in the land.—Ga- 
sette, Walnut Springs, Texas. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book still maintains its old 
reputation for excellence. It has been for 
years a standard authority on fashions and 
domestic economy, and is not likely to be 
superseded by any of the numberless publica- 
tions that have come into existence during the 
past few years. The December number contains 
an announcement that a story will begin in the 
January number, by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, 
and it will also contain a fashion letter by Jennie 
June. Other well-known authors will be an- 
nounced as contributors as soon as arrangements 
with them are completed.i—Zxfress, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, the old and reliable, 
does not pale with age, but rather grows more 


lively and gay. Many are the homes it visits 
and the eager eyes that wait its monthly arrival. 
—Temperance Record, Belfast, Maine. 


M. F. B., of Limerick, IIl., says I think it is 
the best periodical for the money there is, and I 
have had the privilege of reading a great many 
others. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach 

tone and imparts vigor to the whole system. 


GRANVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1886. 
PUBLISHER OF GODEY’s LADy’s Book: Your 
book has proved satisfactory to myself, and as 
far as I know to all subscribers. I shall make an 
effort to raise a much larger club than last year. 
That you fulfil all your agreements has been 
proved. Respectfully, yours, : 
Mary A. B—— 


Weston & Wells Mfg. Co.’s wire braided Bus- 
tles are unsurpassed for lightness, healthfulness, 
and the general appearance they give a lady’s 
dress. Easily adjusted, pliable, yielding to slightest 
pressure, and yet able to sustain gracefully the 
heaviest drapery. 

In favor of our Crristmas Patterns. 

Dear Godey :—I enclose a stamp for those doll 
patterns you so generously offer for my little 
daughters. I have been a subscriber to Godey’s 
for nearly six years, and I cannot do without it. 
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We look for its coming each month as for a dear 
friend. Address, 
Mrs. Frank. V——, Split Rock, W. Va. 


Colgate’s Perfumes, which are unequaled in this 
country, seldom equaled and without a superior 
in Europe. The odor of their Cashmere Bouquet 
Perfume is delicate, refined and lasting. No toilet 
complete without it. 


Henderson’s Garden Seeds, are among the 
most reliable of any on the market, as found by 
experience of all who have had to buy either for 
the farm or flower garden. 


From an old subscriter. 
Portland, Mich. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book: 

Yours received, and in reply say I intend get- 
ting a club, know I can get several beside myself. 
Atter having the book thirty years, it would seem 
as if some of the family were dead to be without 
it. Yours truly, Mrs. D. E. A—— 


Louis’ Velveteens, so long and favorably known 
as the most useful, durable and beautiful Winter 
fabric known for a lady’s dress. Every shade de- 
sirable can be found in their manufacture. 

Be sure you get the L-O-U-I-S, as there are 
others of similar name. 


A new subscriber writes, 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 
W. E. Striker :—Please send me polonaise pat- 
tern as directed on coupon. Iam delighted with 
“Godey’s.” I think it is the finest magazine 
published. Address, Cc. T. D-—— 


Food fer Invalids. 

Hundreds of invalids fail to regain their health 
and strength because of inability to digest and 
assimulate their food. If they would use the 
Lactated Food, they would find it an article which 
is most easily digested, and will be assimilated 
by the stomach when all other foods fail. It is 
predigested, non-irritating, and has great nutritive 
properties. It can be prepared in many different 
ways, and is a palatable and delicate article of 
diet. 

Another Compliment. 
Publishers of Godey’s Lady’s Book: 

Please accept my thanks for the graceful patterns 
received of you. They are the easiest fitting as 
well as the most stylish looking of any patterns I 
have ever used. 

The Doll patterns are just what I want at 
present: to dress a doll for Christmas. Stamp 
enclosed. Yours, 

Cc. H. C——, St. Albans Bay, Vermont. 











Book Table, 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 
ranged by Irene E. Jerome. Boston; 
and Shepard. One vol., gold cloth, full 
edges, 85 pp. Price, $6.00. ah 
Nothing more choice in the gift book linehy 

been produced this season. 


sketched from original designs in the 
solitudes of Colorado and the mountains @ 


meadows of rugged New England; each pp 
is embellished with one of these choice illusty 


lions, rendering an exquisite whole; under bg 
touch nature seems to be one harmonious 
common family. 


Bem 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE BiRD. By " 
E. Jerome. Boston: Lee and Shepard, On 
vol., bi-cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. Png 
$2.00. i 


An illustrated holiday souvenir, telli 
story of the blue bird. The illustrations; 
exquisitely rendered, paper and type perfect, 


fan 


ERPs 3 


CurFEew Must Not RING To-NIGHT. By 
Hartwick Thorpe. Illustrated. Boston: le 
and Shepard. One vol., imperial 


paper. 


This old but ever new and beautiful poem! 
gotten up in elegant style, being illustrated 


every page. 


NEARER My Gop To THEE. By Sarah Fo 
Adams, with designs by Miss L. B. Hump 
rey. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, Gs 
vol., imperial antique paper. $ 
This dear old hymn is arranged in a ma 


attractive form, the illustrations and paper t ey, 
of the finest. @ 


Rock or AcEs. By Augustus Montague T@ 
lady, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphigy 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. One vol., a 


My FaitH Look Up To THEE. By | y 
Palmer, with designs by Lisbeth B. Comit 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. One vol., cli 


ABIDE WITH Me. By Henry Francis 
Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Bos 
Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth. 


Home Sweet Home. By John Howard F 
with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
ton: Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth. 7 


These beautiful hymns are all exqul 
illustrated, printed and bound in uniform 5% 
forming a pretty and attractive gift either 
single volume or in a set. ; 


Illustrated and i 


Miss Jerome hy ¥ 
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Natural History for Little Folks. 

Younc Fo.k’s PicTruREs AND STORIES OF 
AniMALs. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. 6 
yols., boards, per volume, 30 cts. Each 
yolume complete in itself. Comprising— 
—_ 
= ae Insects. 


Fishes and Reptiles. 
Sea-Urchins, Star Fish, and Corals. 
Sea Shells and River Shells. 


These series contain over five hundred illus- 


trations. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

These books form an attractive study for little 
folks. The matters spoken of are treated in a 
clear comprehensive manner, while the illustra- 
tions add much to the interest and detail of the 


subjects written upon. 


Litrte Miss WeEzEY. By Penn Shirley. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth, 
141 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is the first volume written by this lady, 
who is real sister to the author of * Little 
Prdy,” which is so popular. This is a most 
attractive child’s book, the characters being 
made to act and talk as funny as real children 
$0 frequently do. 


His One Fautt. By J. T. Trowbridge. Il- 
lustrated. Boston: Lee and Shepard. One 
vol., cloth, pp. 275. Price, $1.25. 

Trowbridge’s works are always full of interest 
to boys, and the present story is in every way 
equal to its predecessors. It is a good gift book 
for this season. 


THE Younc WreEcKER, By Richard Meade 
Bache. Boston: Lee and Shepard. One 
vol., illustrated, cloth, pp. 381. Price, $1.25. 
A story strictly founded upon fact, amuse- 

ment and instruction being combined. The 

trials and adventures of Fred Ransom cannot 
fail to prove exciting to boys who wish for just 
some such experience. 


PaRtor VARIETIES. By Olivia L. Wilson. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. One vol., paper, pp. 
234. Price, 30 cts.’ 

A collection of plays, pantomimes and charades 
well arranged for amateur performers. 


Taz READING CLus. 
Baker. Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
paper, pp. 109. Price, 15 cts. 

A series of recitations and readings selected 
use in schools and families. 


Fiye Minute ReEapiNncs. Selected by Walter 
K. Fobes. Boston: Lee and Shepard. One 
vol., cloth, pp. 191. 

A selection of short 
for young ladies. 


Edited by Geo. M. 
One vol., 


sketches especially 
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MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH. By Marshall 
T. Bigelow. Boston: Lee and Shepard.' One 
vol., cloth, pp. I10. 


This treats of many mistakes so common in 
writing, and tells how to correct them. 


Ways AND MEANS. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. One vol., cloth, 
PP- 343- 

The story of Muriel Douglas’s life, and good, 
earnest, philanthropic work will be found much 
more interesting than the general sensational 
novel of the day. Not but what the heroine 
meets with a romantic love experience before the 
book closes. Margaret Vandegrift’s works are 
always worth a careful perusal. 


A VIsIT FROM SANTA CLaus. By Clement C. 
Moore. Illustrated. By Virginia Gerson. 
New York, White, Stokes & Allen. One vol., 
cloth. Price $1.00. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


This popular poem is dressed in dainty fashion 
in this pretty volume. The pictures are well 
colored, and the make up of the book handsome. 
Every little one should have a copy for a Christ- 
mas gift. 


FAMILIAR BIRDS AND WHAT THE POETs SING OF 
THEM. Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. Edi- 
ted by Susie Barstow Skelding. White, Stokes 
& Allen, New York. One vol., cloth, gilt edge, 
pp. 134. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. 

The poems are carefully selected from American 
and English writers, making a charming collection. 
The birds, flowers, leaves and blossoms are all 
fine examples of design aud color. It is an artis- 
tic gem. 

A MoTHER’s Sonc. By Mary D. Brine. TIilus- 
trated by Miss C. A. Northam. Cassell & 
Company, Limited, 739 Broadway, New York. 
One vol., cloth, gilt edge. Price $2.50. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
“A Mother’s Song” cannot fail to find many 

admirers, the illustrations are beautifully executed, 


while the words are adapted so perfectly to the 
designs as to form a beautiful symphony. 


Houghton, Mif- 
Price 50 


HoiMEs CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
flin & Company, 4 Park st., Boston. 
cents, 

A pretty conceit is that of representing the 
portrait of Dr. Holmes surrounded by the nine 
muses, entwining flowers around it. This calen- 
dar is brought out on a new plan, much additional 
information being given over those of former 
years. 
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Ten Dottars Enoucnu. By Catherine Owen 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass. One vol., cloth, pp. 276. Price 
$1.00. Sold by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


This is a handbook for housekeepers of small 
means, told in the form of a. story. It shows how 
aman and wife may, if they have good sense, 
good health, industrious habits and thriftiness, 
manage to get along on ten dollars a week. It 
was first published in «Good Housekeeping.” 


By Mrs. Forrester. J. B. Lip- 
One volume, 


ONCE AGAIN. 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 
cloth, 320 pp. Price 75 cents. 


A genuine love story, as Mrs. Forrester alone 
can write. The heroine is an odd character, but 
finally discovers that true love is worth having. 


VerA NeviLtt. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. One vol., cloth, 
pp- 344. Price 75 cents. 

A thrilling love story, with a tragic ending. 
Vera, the heroine, is loved by two brothers. 
How the love was returned forms a story well 
worthy of perusal. 


House PLANTS AS SANITARY AGENTs. By 
J. M. Anders, M. D., Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. One vol., cloth, pp. 
329. Price $1.50. _ 

This book dispels many of the old time theo- 
ries about house plants being unhealthy, numer- 
ous experiments having been tried and the result 
here given. 


Katy oF CATOETIN. By George Alfred Town- 
send. New York, D. Appleton & Co. One 
vol., cloth, pp. 567. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

A story and panorama of life in Virginia 
during the rebellion. The story is a graphic 
picture of country life along the Potomac twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. 


Tue Lire oF RoBERT FULTON. By Thomas 
W. Knox. Illustrated. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. One cloth, pp. 498. 
Price $1.75. 

The above tells the story of Fulton’s life, and 
follows it up with a story of steam navigation. It 
is especially written for young people in the 
clear style that attracts and delights readers. 


THe Srory or Spain. By Edward Everett 
Hale and Susan Hale. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. One vol., cloth, pp..396. Price 
$1.50. 

This is one of a series of historical studies, 
giving the current of each national life distinctly, 
and especially noting all picturesque and note- 
worthy periods. 


vol., 
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THE PEARL SERIES, containing—Wit, 
tion, Love, Fancy, Faith, Hope and Charis : 
















The Poet’s Garden. G. P. Putnam’s § ns, It 
_ 27 West Twenty-third street, New York, Sea %° 
volumes. Price $3.00. Be cr 
These contain selections from popular authoy” 
and poets adapted to the different subjects trealg G 
They are very cunning and attractive little } have 
fitting in a small box; they form a pretty gif) °° 
Gar agall 
FASHION AND FAMINE. By Mrs. Ann S, Stephy tain | 
T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, and 
vol., paper, pp. 421. Price 75 cents, Ei figar 
This is considered the greatest work of the ei T 
Mrs. Stephens, and is a romance that will plasm &' 
almost every reader. > Proo 
~ #779 
THE QUEEN OF THE KITCHEN. By Miss Tysmge carth 
Mai. 





T. B, Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, 
vol., cloth, pp. 412. Price $1.50. ‘fl ve 





This is a cook book that can be commené 
the young as well as experienced housekeg 
It contains many recipes employed in the 
where the cuzsine is peculiarily Americagy ad 
particularly good. ‘3 
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We have just received a copy of N Mi 
THIRTY-SIX of OciLvie’s PopuLAR READING 
price only 30 cénts—containing the follow 
eleven stories—all complete—the price of: AC 
ONE of which, if issued in book form, would] 
75 cents to $1.50: Fighting her way, By Rim 
Ashleige. _Flitters Tatters and the Counsellig 
By the author of « Hogan, M. P.” Love ini 
ness, By the author of “Loveday.” Rosie, By 
popular author. Atholl, By Mary Cecil Hay. | 
the Holidays, By Mary Cecil Hay. The Na 
Cut on the Gate, By Mary Cecil Hay. He 
Deferred, By Mary Cecil Hay. She Would fee 
Lady, By the author of “ Bridged by His 
A Great Feast, By Mrs. Henry Wood,’ 



















Billing’s Spice Box, By Josh Billings. * P- 
All of the stories are printed in large type" Tony 
handsome colored lithograph covers ; also, @ than th 





some colored frontispiece, printed in twelveg 
We recommend our readers to buy the boos 
see it for themselves. The price is only 304 
and is for sale by all newsdealers, or will bese 
mail, post paid, on receipt of price, by J..S 
vie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 











CHRISTMAS AND New YEAr’s Carbs {tg 
W. Tilton & Co., 333 Washington Stre 
ton, Mass. 

These’ cards are especially attractive, ma@ 
parchment paper in book form to be. ti¢é 
ribbons. They are filled with outline sket 
be hand painted, full directions accomp 
set; the most graceful and delicat lowers 
here outlined. Lek 
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Bits of Science. 


Itis said that the con‘ract for twenty-six miles 
of cable railroad in Melbourne, Australia, has been 
iven to a firm in this country, and that the cars 
will probably be made here also. 


George Adams, in 1747, said that some people 
have imagined that the sharpness of vinegar is 
gecasioned by the eels striking their pointed tails 

inst the tongue and palate; but it is very cer- 
tain that the sourest vinegar has none of those eels, 
and its pungency is entirely owing to the pointed 
figure of its salts, which float therein. 


The following mixture is given by a correspond- 
ent in L’/ndustrie T7extile as suitable for water- 
fing all kinds of woven fabrics: Linseed oil, 
77.0; acetate of lead, 1.845; litharge, 10.0; amber 
earth,o.4; vegetable wax, I.3; soap powder, 1.2; 
Manila gum, 0.7; lamp black, 4.0; essence of 
turpentine, 2.0; India rubber varnish, 1.555; 
total, 100. 


A method of utilizing paper is the process of 
manufacturing paper rails, which is to be adopted 
inthe paper rail works at St. Petersburg. It is 
claimed that these can be made at one-third the 
price of steel rails and that they are very durable, 
the paper being condensed by great pressure. 
Being lighter than metal, they can be carried and 
laid at much less cost. They are made of greater 
length than ordinary rails, and the oscillation and 
wear and tear of rolling stock will be proportion- 
ately diminished. ‘The question of durability will 
be the principal one to be settled. 


To glue leather to iron paint the iron with some 
kind of lead color, say white lead and lampblack, 
When dry cover with a cement made as follows: 
Take the best glue, soak it in cold water till soft, 
then dissolve it in vinegar with a moderate heat, 
then add one third of the bulk of whitepine tur- 
pentine; thoroughly mix, and by means of the 
vinegar make it of the proper consistency to be 
4s with a brush, aud apply it while hot, draw 

leather on quickly, and press it tightly in place. 


If a pully, draw the leather round tightly, lap and 
clamp. 

Experienced wood workers have always con- 

tended that a glue joint, properly done, is stronger 

the wood itself. And yet joints often give 

Way at the surface where the glue is used, which 


accounted for by bad material. A similar reason 
Sfrequently the true cause, which few artisans 
110 acknowledge. It is merely that skill is 
» In gluing wood, it is asserted by compe- 
lent authority, bad work is produced by applying 
to both surfaces. A good job is secured by 
applying the glue hot, but not extremely so, toone 
Surface, which should be cold, while the other 
! Should be heated at the stove, but should 
ave no glue upon it. By this method the glue 
permeate the wood and bind the surtace 
gether firmer than nature binds the fibres. It is 
ld by good cabinetmakers that if these precau- 
ms are taken, less difficulty will be found with 
ts which, skillfully handled, usually will do the 

WK required by them. 

Vor, CXIV—No, 7. 
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Farm Toy,ics. 


When fowls are kept in a yard, it is best to 
dig up a small corner occasionally to let them 
hunt for worms. 


Potatoes to be used for seed next spring should 
be selected now, and stored in small quantities by 
themselves, where it is cool and dry. 


Coleus are ameng the most difficult plants to 
keep through the winter. Failure is certain unless 
they are kept warmer than most plants. When 
the proper heat is to be had they are very easily 
grown and can be sold so cheaply that it really is 
unprofitable for amateurs to try to winter them 
over. 


Poultry need far more care during damp, rainy 
weather, than during the dry, warm weather of 
summer, or the clear, cold weather of winter, for 
dampness engenders numerous disorders many of 
which are difficult to cure. Therefore it is better 
to apply the preventive than to administer a pro- 
posed cure. 


Carefully gather the scraps from the table and 
give them to your fowls. There is no kind of 
food which will produce a more liberal supply of 
eggs. There are hundreds of families who throw 
these scraps into the waste basket and buy corn 
for the fowls, where the former is far the best feed 
for egg production. Corn and grain should also 
be fed, but only in small quantities during the hot 
summer months. 


Don’t forget that seed corn selected early, 
thoroughly dried out, and stored during winter in 
a dry, warm place, will give a perfect stand when 
planted, while seed taken in the spring from the 
crib will likely show a deficiency in stand anyway 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. if it does not 
prove utterly worthless and necessitate replanting, 
thus putting the crop back two or three weeks. 
We can’t afford to take this risk. 


After hyacinths have bloomed, it is a good plan 
to allow them gradually to go to rest by withold- 
ing water. If the bulbs have been forced in 
glasses, much of their vitality is exhausted, but it 
may in a measure be brought back by planting 
the bulbs in the garden as soon as spring opens. 
They may be dug up and potted again next fall. 
Those which have bloomed in pots should be al- 
lowed to grow dry gradually, then put the bulbs 
away in paper bags until wanted again next season, 


Farmers who have tested the matter claim that 
any variety of wheat, as well as Indian corn, can 
be improved so as to largely increase the yield, by 
carefully selecting the best-shaped, best-filled and 
largest heads for seed. This at first sight may 
look like too greata task. It can be accomplished 
with but little labor, however, by extending the 
time through two or three seasons, by gathering a 
small quantity of the very choicest heads, and 
sowing on a piece separate from the main field, 
then gathering only the best heads from that lot 
and sowing by themselves the following year, and 
so continuing a few seasons. This is certainly 
worthy of a trial. 





ARCHITECTURAL. 
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HOSE who intend to build should not hesitate to procure drawings and specifics ie 
matter how small the intended house may be. The outlay is small in comparison 
gain, say nothing about the expense and trouble saved thereby. 

Upon information in regard to any proposed plan by our readers we make prelimin 


which we send them for corrections or suggestions, When they are returned to us we m 
terations required, and, if necessary, we return them again for final decision before m 


regular drawings. @ 
The house presented this month is small but convenient. The superstructure is 8 


height of second floor, relieved with black bands of the same. Above this point is frame, ¢ 


with shingles. We estimate the cost about $3,000. 
Any information in regard to these julie will be cheerfully given by the Architect § 


ligan, 2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





Without Doubt 


That poor fellow has some 
disease of the Liver or Kidneys. 
It is pitiful to see a man in such 
a condition. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has relieved and cured hun- 
dreds of similar cases. 


JOHN Wvuiz, 88 Moody st., Lowell, 
Mass., was troubled with want of appe- 
tite, oppressive weakness, and severe 
pains in the small of his back; all indi- 
cations of serious derangement of the 
kidneys and liver. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
made him a well man again. 

Fr. J. Horrr, Kewaunee, Wis., suf- 
fered from bad action of the liver, having 
terrible headaches, and such pains in 
his back he could hardly walk. He was 
cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

JuLes Y. GETCHELL, St. Louis, Mo., 
; was a broken down man, for some years, 
a” from no other cause than derangement 
‘a of the liver. He tried Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and says: ‘‘By the blessing of God 
Ee it has cured me. I feel young again. 
- : The best that can be said of Ayer’s Sar- 

Copyrighted saparilla is not half good enough.” 


gt 











Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its 
action to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and 
Consumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. 

“Last December I suffered severely ** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved 
from Bronchitis. My physician advised | my life. I had a constant Cough, with 
me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, | Night Sweats, became greatly reduced 
which I did. The first dose relieved, | in flesh, and was declining rapidly. One 
and less than a bottle of this medicine | bottle of the Pectoral cured me.’’—A. J. 
cured me.” — E. D. Piper, Elgin, Ill. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I| ‘‘ About three years ago, as the re- 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the | sult of a bad Cold, I had a Cough 
best remedy, within my knowledge, for | from which I could get no relief until 
the cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis,|I commenced using Ayer’s Cherry 
Coughs, and all diseases of the Throat! Pectoral. One bottle of this medicine 
and Lungs.” — M, A. Rust, M. D., South | effected a complete cure.””—J. Tooley, 
Paris, Me. Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











DRESSING 


dolutely the best. Softens and Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
; leather. Makes ladies’ : ndit. Is ical, Take 
look new. not varnished. A no other. Beware of imitations. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, ; Mfrs... NEW YORK. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 1 


Twenty years ago, when a comparatively un- 
known minister announced that he could posi- 
tively cure catarrh, his announcement was met by 
many with sneers and scorn, but by many more 
with expressions of delight, and his own simple 
statement of his sufferings and his cure impressed 
others with his honesty of purpose as well as his 
belief in his ability to cure. 

In reply to his announcement through the press, 
over 125,000 Catarrh sufferers have applied to 
him for relief, and it would be impossible to 
realize to what extent he has benefited our gene- 
ration. 

Imitators have sprung up in every direction, 
advertising their nostrums, and adding Catarrh to 
the long list of diseases they claim to cure; but 
the simple-minded old clergyman has gone on, 
and seen them rise and fall, so that to-day he 
stands almost entirely alone, announcing, as of 
old, his still honest belief that he can cure Ca- 
tarrh. His statement is now backed by so many 
thousands of people in all parts of the country 
that it is not difficult for Mr. Childs to refer par- 
ties, who may not be fully satisfied, to neighbors 
or friends in their own locality, who will speak 
for themselves what this treatment has done in 
their cases. 

Many people annually visit Troy, O., and they 
reatize that their first impression of the Rev. T. P. 
Cliuds was correct; that he is not a doctor, nor a 
charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but a simple- 
hearted old gentleman, whose faith in his own 
ability to cure Catarrh is unlimited. 

With their own consent, Mr. Childs publishes 
what a few of the writers say of their own cure. 
One of the most interesting cases is that of Chas. 
E. Baker, residing at No. 59 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. His case was very sad, though not 
an unusual one, as many can testify. He says: “I 
had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in the 
nasal and posterior passages, ringing in the ears; 
in fact, nasal and bronchial catarrh affected all 
the passages of the head and throat. Added to 
this was the usual accompaniment of a severe 
case of catarrh, viz.: physical disability, unfitting 
me for my regular business. Such was my con- 
dition when I commenced your treatment. I 
experienced immediate relief. The terrible pres- 
sure in my head relaxed ; the bronchial tubes and 
nasal passages were soothed by the medicines. I 
continued to use the medicines until the ulcers 
subsided and healed, the bronchial tubes recov- 
ered their wonted vigor, dyspepsia gave place to 
appetite, and the ringing in my ears ceased. I 
humbly thank God that he has blessed your rem- 
edy in my case.” 










Among other well-known people in the 
who know something about catarrh and its 
ment, is the Rev. R. E. Melvin, of Camden,} 
who, in a letter published in the Baptist Ae 
of Austin, Texas, says: “I see others be 
Brother Childs are advertisingto cure catarH 
the merits of their treatment I know nothing 
I do know that Brother Childs cures catargl 
cause he cured me. In January, I was bm 
very low with it, as Elder M. T. Marti 
many others, will remember well. For my 
ent marvelous health I am indebted alone tg 
remedy offered by Rev. T. P. Childs, of Troy 
and I feel it a religious duty I owe the aff 
to speak of it on all proper occasions.” __ 

Perhaps there are few people who have suf 
more from catarrh than the Rev. T. P. € 
himself, whose experience was more severe 
the average catarrh sufferer, though notg 
gether exceptional. He says: “For nim 
years I suffered with terrible headache, disgi 
nasal discharges, dryness of the throat, 
bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs 
ing of bloody mucus, night sweats, incapacil 
me for my professional duties, and bringin 
to the verge of the grave; all were cause 
and the result of nasal catarrh. The phys 
said that catarrh could not be cured, but” 
cure myself, and have succeeded in curing] 
sands and thousands of others. The curei 
tain, thorough and perfect, and is now en 
by every physician who has examined it, 7 

Catarrh is frequently mistaken for consu 
the symptoms in each being much alike, esp 
ly in the earlier stages. No one who ree 
in his own system, or who should see 
friends or relatives, any of the symptoms, § 
neglect to send a statement of the case tf 
Childs; there may be hope in even very 
ate cases. Catarrh is generally many | 
gaining a foothold in the system, and atta 
many parts of the body that it can not be | 
by any one remedy, or by a single applit 
It requires medicines that will meet thet 
wherever it is located, and fight it, inch by 
until a complete victory has been obtained 

Catarrh and consumption are the twin 
of the race, and any means of relief is al 
sent blessing. The treatment furnished § 
T. P. Childs, of Troy, O., may be relied ¢ 
effective and certain cure for nasal catargh 
chitis, and every disease of the throat am 
and may be recommended with every co 
None need feel any hesitancy in plac 
case in Mr. Childs’ hands. Those who hai 
other remedies without success, should? 
spair until they have personally tested his 
A full statement of method of home 
and cost will be sent on application. 
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